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PREFACE 

By Lowjfll A, Martin 
School of Library Sp vice, Columbia Univorsity 



If you want evidence of whether a cit^ is preparing fot the futuru, examine its public 
hbrnry system, nnd particularly its central library. The city with a traditional and limited 
library is looking to the past, The metropolitan center preparing to renew and revitalize itself 
will be transforminy its library into a modein intelligence and mudia center, for everyday life 
in the branches and (or its specialized lite in the main building, 

San Krancisco is and will continue to be a vital city in itself, as well as the commercial 
and cultural nucleus of its region. Such a center needs a knowiedge base and an inlbrmution 
data bank, whiuh is the function of the modern central library in the city. This is not a 
matter of adornment of the metropolis or of perpetuation of a time^honored institution. San 
Francisco to remain vital requires a knowledge resource just qs a great industry needs an in- 
Ibrmation center or a great university needs a research materials center. 

Some people look on public libraries as carryovers from the past and as not very essen- 
tial hi meeting present-day urban pressures. They also paradoxically look forwafd to a lanci= 
fid library of the future, somehow compressed into a computer and generating knowledge on 
deniandi 

The 25^30% of the city population that makes regular use of the public library would 
contest any downgrading of the importance of the institution. In fact people who arc not 
regular users attach value to the agency, as evidenced by public opinion polls and by fre- 
quently iavorable response to library bond issues. Public support (or the library is not 
particularly vocilerous and dramatic, but becomes manifest when action is taken to deprive 
people of scmcc. A year ago the Mayor of the City of New York, seeking economies to meet 
strmgent tlnancial problems, proposed a cut in library budgets which would have closed some 
conHnunity libraries and curtailed hours in central units; strong public protest prompted the 
early restoration of the proposed cuts. A little earlier the City of Newark f^iced the prospect 
of closing its libraries, and there also the people reacted in indignation, on the grounds that 
this agency of sell-education was precisely the place not to cut in view of the severe problems 
confronting the city. 

As to the library in the computer, there is no doubt that new technology will signifi- 
cantly alter future library operations. Records will be kept autornatically; books and other 
materials will be handled in new operations systems; catalogs will be produced from machine- 
readable tapes; some kinds of Information will be available on demand from data banks; and 
images will be communicated rapidly to other libraries and to individual users at a distance. 
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Indeed these pramising icchnolDpical devclnpmc'^ts consiitule one pructical reason why u 
large city needs a runctional central library building in order to l5e able to progess with 
the times. 

But SC5 jar as the nu"^st iiTUigiiiutivc planners can see, over the next liuira'*Mittiry. central 
ktiowledge ruscrvnirs will still be needed, as the origin of data going into eiass;ronirjs orflee, 
iaburalory. council room, and honie. And at the personal lev«:!j direct access to a libniry or 
materials center will still be desirable, whether (or the child reaehini; for his first book, f ae 
comnninity leader ge- ting Lackground on schools or housing or eniployment, or the business- 
man seeking information : n a new market. In particular will strategically-placed central and 
metropQliian libraries be needed, as the centers of networks that will reach' to vvhole regions, 

San Frnnjisco, perhaps of all cities in the United States, demands a central intelligence 
agency for its people^ for its cultural institutions, for government activities, unc* for business, 
fhis is not a city about to become a vast slunu populated priniarily by people who ntake 
limited use of larger library collections. This is not a city from which business enterprise is 
being drained, with cofporate headquarters shifting to the distant suburbs. Nor is it a city 
which is losing its cultural force and freshness, 

San Francisco will remain a vital center — If its services and institutions are not allowed 
to decline. Transportation and safety and freedom from pollution take priority if the city is 
to be maintained. But not far behind are the agencies of educutlon and information, includ- 
ing the public library. The physleal and safety factors niake it possible to live; the educational 
and information sources make it possible to live productively. 

The critical problem is mafntaining and improving the quality of life of the city. Seeking 
to do this without an effective central library is a little like trying to maintain a school with- 
out learning materials or running a government without reports and plans and facts, persona! 
development and social action and economic growth come not along from what we already 
knoWj but from what we find out as new challenges arise, 

Maintaining the city at its best is part of the tusk. Enabling the city to move forward 
and realize its potentialities in the next decades is equally fundamental. Is San Francisco to 
take on specialized economic functions in the period ahead, in line with the emerging role of 
metropolitan centers? Will its government of fleers and community leaders seek the city of 
the future, rather than allowing the present center to decline? Will its cultural life respond to 
deep shifts in American values and expression? Will San Francisco be an attractive and excit- 
ing place in which the Increasingly educated f^unilies of the future will want to live? If this is 
its destiny, San Francisco had better have a central library equal to the task. 

The evidence in this report shows that the central unit of the San Francisco Public Li- 
brary has declined. If it is allowed to decline furthcrj a significant part of the past of the city 
will be lost = and a significant part of Its future will never be gained. 
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Tne Role of the Centra! Library in the City 



No part of the life of u modern city is static. Cliaiige, in tlie form of both c cstructivu 
forces and of iresh opportunities, marks thu urban scene. Coninierciul life today js diflerent 
from what it was 25 years ago at the end of World War II and it will be different again 25 
years in the future as we approach tlie end of the century. Goyernnient is more than physical 
maintenance of the city, and is now research and planning, social engineering, and preserva- 
tion of the environment. Within the changing econoniic and govcrnmentnl picture, urban 
dwellers seek a full personal life. Low-income familius strive upward; persons of conifortabie 
means seek purpose and satisfaction. Civic activity in local conimunities stirs as citizens re- 
assert their role in deciding what happens to the city. A new urbanization is at work - not 
the former in^pouring of people to the city, for the resident population of San Franciseo will 
not change much in the next decades, but more the giving of form and (ocus to the urban ex- 
perience - in a complex process of search and reaction and experimentation that will deter- 
mine the qualiEy of life in America for the rest of the century. 

What part does the public library play in this complex human process? In the local 
neigliborhood it remains the window on a vast expanse of ideas and inmrniation and expres- 
sion, the starting point, the doorway to a larger world. The centrul library of the city con- 
stitutes that wider world, the sum of what we know to liclp meet problems and to achieve 
aspirations. The relevance of thn library applies not only to the intellectual, the historian, and 
the acudemic researcher but readies into many aspects of urban endeavor. 

The luturc commercial growth of San Francisco depends more on finance, on insurance, 
on the communications industry, on special management activities than on manufacturing, ^ 
Retail trade and professional service in the city will be marked increasingly by specialixaiion, 
with the more general trade and service activities occurring in decentralized locations. 

The demand will thus be more for workers with theoretical and technical education 
rather than craft and industrial training. The prolessional - in medicine, law, social service, 
education - is no longer fully and finally trained when he graduates from prolessional scho 
but is engaged in a regular re-education process through journals, bulletins, monographs, films, 
research reports. Even the business manager, who could previously get fay on judgm^^nt and 
drive, now needs the techniques of performance budgeting and operations analysis and cost 
controL And the individual employee, displaced from older jobs by change in the commer- 
cial functions of the city, turns to systematic study as he seeks reemployment. All these re- 
quire a library as the resource greater than the Individuars specific skills and limited store of 
knowledge, The urban economy can no longer thrive without the continuous feed-in of new 
knowledge. 

Back of commercial enterprise stand science and technology. Here of all fields the non- 
scientist in the corporate headquarters, the banking or insurance office, the advertising agency, 
and the publishing house must rely on outside means and consult the record. The engineer, 
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liko other professionals, constantly updat;:s and extends his v*xpprtise. The scientist and 
ungincer record in their own laboratory and drn.fting room wliat tliey are doing, but they 
need the library to find out what others are doing. 

Civic life In the city also is changing, both hi the problems encountered and in the op- 
portunity ibr indivltiuai participation. The citywide official struggles with the complexities 
of pollution; the local resident studies a rehabllitntion project on which his view will carry 
weight, The public library appeared with the growth of dcmocrucy today it is a strategic 
component in the revival of cltlxen concern which must mark the iiext period of living to- 
gether in cities. 

San Francisco has long been the cultural center of the wcsteni seaboard. Authors, artistSj 
nuisicjans have found stimulus and haven in the city, and the public has responded, constitut- 
ing an enthusiastic and critical aufiience. Productive culture determines the character of a 
city as much as productive economy. The library is an institution of culture in its own right, 
and is used by more people than attend concerts or museums or art shows. If Its central unit 
has the capacity, It also interacts with the other agencies of culture, to the point where the 
literary and artistic life of the city arc inseparable from the library as a focal point for those 
dedicated to expressing man, 

Sell -education has always been a key factor in each indlviduars effort to improve his 
econoniic level. This applies no less today to persons of low income living in the inner city. 
Indeed, where people come from a background that does not enable them to adapt readily 
to the standardized and group teaching methods of the school, the librnry opens individual 
prospects in a niany-track rather than a single-track system. For some people the public li- 
brary is and has been ;he "informal classroom** long before this became the current Interest 
of formal educators. Not only for individual self-study to realize potentialities, but also for 
group pride and tn^ditions - black heritage, oriental heritage, Spanish heritage = the central 
library in the city can be a force. 

For all people, whether of low income or high, this is a time of concern and in some 
cases of crisis in personal values. Our traditional values have their roots in the p:jst, whether 
in Adam Smith or Thomas Jefferson or others, and are passed on by the family, the school, 
the church, the community, and the business organization. But these values are being chal- 
lenged as inadequate or irrelevant. People young and old are reviewing where they stand and 
where they are going, looking again at the intellectual forefathers and also considering the 
writings of today, examining both their roots and their new perceptions. This is a complex 
and subtle experience, pursued by each individual In his own way: one person wants to go 
back and reread John Stuart Mill or Rousseau^ while another wants to hear the contemporary 
plays of Pinter on records or see the experimental films of avant-garde movie makers. On a 
less philosophical planc% many people simply seek satisfying recreation, whether in reading 
itself or through print in finding what dlversional activity will suit their inclinations. Each In- 
dividual travels alone, and many move into unorthodox paths. 
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The vumi proniinunt single grQui> in the mix of library users is nukle up of stutleiits. 
They nre also the most dynumic iiiid restless elenient. Students us indivjihuils Lire among the 
nmsl ehuiigiiig componcnls in the popuUition, for by definition they are engaged in study, in 
seareh, in constant use of resources. The number of ccillege-leve! students is increasing rapidly 
hi San F'ranciseo us elsewhure, tmd they are on the average going further along the education- 
al road, to.more specialized objectives. For many, vvith limited eolieetions and services in 
their own institutions, the central unit of the public library is in substaiicc their mediu and 
resource ueiiten Besides being more numerous and more specianzed, college and graduate 
students arc more vocal and demanding; they challenge a society that urges them to develop 
their full poteiitiiil and prepare Ibr productive lives and then does not supply them with the 
knowledge resources to achieve this goah 

San Francisco is becoming a city of specialists, iji its coniiiierica^..governmentul, cidturaU 
' civic. educntionuLand individual dLiiensions. It Is one of the first cities to have an adult pop- 
ulation with an average education moving up into the college level. It needs a special library, 
which means a central public library of subject range and depth, covering the many ibrnis of 
print and nonprint nuiteriaL handled by a staff which conibines professional buckgruund with 
an orientation to people, and hQUsed In a building in which modern Hbrary service can be 
given. This report seeks to determine what is needed, based on use patterns of the people of 
San Franeisco themselves, and then recoiii mends hosv this can be attained. 

The Role of the City Library in the Region 

San Francisco is the center of a region of 4 m illion people. Some 175,000 workers come 
daily into the city at the present time; the Hgure will move up to 300,000 as central develops 
ment continues and the Bay Area Rapid Transit system is completed. Additional residents of 
the region visit San Francisco at intervals, as students, shoppers, concert goers, and the like, 

Nonresidents turn naturally to the central unit of the public library, as they do to any - 
city lacility that supplements the resources in their own municipalities. At present 1 2,7% of 
the users ofllie central library in San Francisco live outside the city. This figure can be ex- 
puctcd to increase us transport is facilitated, specializntion continues, and increasingly more 
specialized library resources are sought. 

Suburban and decentralized libraries in the area also. call on the stronger capacities of 
the central-city agency, for short-term loan of materials, for help on complex inquiries from 
local people, and for the assistance of speciali?.ed svML This amounts to bringing part of the 
city facility out to nearby localities on demand, rather than individuals traveling to the center 
for the purpose. The Bay Area Reference Center in the San Francisco Public Library has 
been set up to handle this intcrlibrary demand, with financial support at present from federal 
funds which are distributed through the State of California, Over and above direct service, 
the larger library in the center of a region exerts an influence that reaches beyond city 
boundaries and can be a force for coordination of service over the region. 
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Central-city libraries have several alternatives in response to nonresident use. One Is a 
policy of isolation, closing ofTuse by outsiders on the grounds that they do not contribute to 
the financial support of the library. On a purely practicai basis this policy is dirncult to en- 
force, short of hiring personnel to stop cacii visitor at the door and refusing u seat or access 
tc) a book to each nonresident. A further gom plication is that many of the nonresidents work 
in the city, or attend school there, or contribute to its economy as customers. Refusing ac- 
cess also nics in the face of the reality of the existence of a collection that has value beyond 
the city boundarieSj even as educutional agencies and museums and musical centers and thea- 
ters In the city constitute a regional resource, 

Or a substantial charge may be imposed on nonresidents who wish to borrow materials 
Ironi the library. This is at best a half-measure, because much use by outsiders is on the prem- 
isesj consulting specialized publications and receiving guidance from specialized staff. Further, 
persons living outside the city can get materials indirectly by interlibrury loan through their 
local libraries, and if this service were eliminated San Francisco would be hurting itself, be- 
cause it in turn could not get materials from other libraries needed by jts own residents. 

Many city libraries drift along with the situation, not wanting to retreat into isolation 
and at the same time not pleased to be supporting service (or outsiders. The practical effect 
is that plans are made and materials acquired as though the nonresidents were not there, and 
artinciul barriers to use prevails while the inequity of support continucSj with city taxpayers 
paying for a facility used by the region. 

The positive approach is to recognise the inevitable metropoiitan and regional role of 
the large city library in the center, to build resources on this basis, and to develop a broad 
and equitable tux base for the service. A distinct step in this direction has been taken in tlvt 
San Francisco Public Library in the form of the Bay Area Reference Center. This unit handles 
requests originating in local libraries. The impHcations extend beyond a service office foi 
some forms of use and affect the various collections of the library, the total staff, and 
buildings. 

The most far-reaching effect of planning central library service in a metropolitan and 
regional framework Is in the financial base of the library. A metropolitan and regional re- 
source should in some form have metropolitan and regional support. This can come, as it has 
in the past, as state or federal grants for designated periods of time and for specific purposes. 
But the more significant and sounder prospect is toward a sharing of tax suppoft for educa- 
tional services by the several levels of government, This has already occurred In the case of 
schools. For public libraries, the federal government has recognized financial responsibility 
since 1956. California puts relatively little state money into this arm of its educational pro- 
gramj currently about one-twentieth of the amount supplied by the State of New York for 
its local libraries. If a metropolitan level of government were to assume form in the San Fran- 
cisco areaj It also would be a party to support of a knowledge agency used by the re^on. 
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'rhc point is that tlic San Francisco I-ublic Libniry luis a role to pkiy in u period increas- 
ingly dupyndwnt on ideus and information. Even us it helped the city rise, and then to rise a 
second time, so the pul}Iic library can contribute to the next changing and deniandinp dec- 
ades. Its planning, its nnancing. its collections, its services, its personnel, and its construetion 
program should he developed on this bwrn, us the knowledge center tbr the cit> and for the 
region. 
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INTRODUCTION 



San Francisco's main library was Ibunded in 1878, destroyed in 1906, and rebuilt in ' 
1917, The uxisLing building amply represents the architectural concerns of its time, Con- 
leniporary critiques were concerned that the judps of the final design mostly considgrcd 
abstract theories ofRonaissunce architectural style--pnying minimal attention to practical 
or functional considerations. 

The inscription carved on the cornice, "May this structure throned on imperishable 
books be maintained and cherished from generation to generation for the improvement of 
mankind," expresses a time and a library philosophy that did not anticipate radical changes 
now taking place in our society. 

Imperishable books are but one aspect of contemporary library service, and improve* 
nicnt has many dimensions. In fact, one could contend that most books which are relevant 
at any particular time and lead to developing information and skills which give all of our 
citizens economic and political influence, nre highly perishable. 

Tills is not to say that the humanizing and civilizing role of imperishable books is not 
also needed to measure and deepen our progress. The quality, quantity, and character of 
the demand for modern library service, and the evolving organizational and technical means 
for delivering that service, require above all sensitivity to change in program and flexibility 
In the buildings that house hbrary materials and operations. 

Since 1917, the social changes of which we are all aware have resulted in shifting popu- 
lation patterns and a radically increased social investment in scientific and technical research 
and development with major Impacts on business, economics, education, social organization, 
and the needs of our citixens. As a result, our society's need for effective distribution of in- 
formation and knowledge has changed draniatically. The urban metropolitan public library 
must respond to these emerging responsibilities. 

After the neglect of 40 years, and in response to mounting public complaints, In 1957 
a newspaper expose of the main library*s problems and Inadcqiiaeies resulted in a series of 
actions that mark the beginning of a modern librafy system for San Francisco. This citizen 
interest led to a survey in 1957-58 by a leading library expert, which further documented 
our main library's state of dlsgracefiil neglect and inability to respond adequately to the new 
demands being placed on It. 
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This henchmark study for a revitulized public library systcni in San Fnuicist^o wan mb- 
niitted to the city's Library Commission in 1 958 by Emerson Gruenaway. Tiie study made 
significant recommondutions for organizationnl changes, u^tablishing new depurtmcnts and 
strengthening certain old ones; it stressed the need for a new proluHHional emphasis in library 
stuffing, recognized the inadequacy of the book collections, and stated the iniportance of 
developing the San Francisco Public Library so that it could assume its natural role of leader- 
ship in Northern California. It was recommended that a long-range study be undertaken 
preparatory to rebuilding the main library. The report's recommendations on the main li- 
brary building urged first, the construction of a new building; second, rehabilitation and re- 
modeling of the existing building; and finally, but only us an expediency, redecoration and 
creation of open stack areas in the existing building.. This was done! but has proved to be in^ 
adequate to nieet changing needs for subject department reorganization and accumulation of 
materials now, let alone for the tuture. 



During 1 960 and 196 1 A.H, McCann, Jr,, made a series of reports to the Sun Francisco 
Public Library Commission. This was a student project of the University of California School 
of Architecture at Berkeley. They evaluated the existing building and made recommendations 
fbr remodeling and expansion. The studies were followed by a plan for development pub» 
lished by the San Francisco Library Commission in 1961 and 1962, That plan, moving In the 
directions set forth in the Greenaway report, made further recommendations for libraiy re-^ 
organization, reorganization of certain subject departments and technical processes, improved 
personnel policies, an expanded program of public information, and improvement of the 
library's physical plant and houiekeeping functions. 

In early 1 964 a study of main library nicilitles was made and published as a joint report, 
prepared by the San Francisco Library staff, library consultants CM. Mohrhardt and R.A. Ulvcllng, 
and architect John S. Bolles. This study further documented the lack of existing main library 
ftjcilities for accommodating internal changes and growth in librury materials and services. It 
analyzed the lack of general facilities for public services, analyzed the existing building, and 
considered alternative ways of extending facilities on the existing site. The culmination of 
the study was the devleopment of a program of facility requirements for the construction of 
a new main library building, 

During this period it was recognized that the State of California was falling behind other 
states in providing public library service. In a 1965 report to the state librarian by Lowell A. 
Martin and Roberta Bowler on statewide library service, it was proposed that (1 ) a coordinated 
statewide plan for public libraries be developed; (2) the responsibility and role of state govern^ 
ment in providing adequate library fticllitles for Califbrnians be clarifleJ; and (3) the amount 
of money for library programs be substantially Increased. Recognizing the Itbrary^s role as an 
educational facility used by most of the people, they recommended that library budgeti be 
raised to 1% of public expenditures In Califbrnia. They recommended Hvc levels of public 
library service; local community libraries, reader subject centers, library systems, reference 
and research centers, and state library coordination. 
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The plan stated the need tor ''superlibraries" in concentrated nictropolitan areusimd 
designated locations in San Francisco. Los Angeles, and Sacramento. They recognized that 
the Los Angeles Public Library had a relatively strong base for specialized reference and re- 
search service, but that the San Francisco Public Library System was more limited, although 
its 1 965-66 budget exceeded S3 niillion, svith more than SSOO.OOO earmarked for books and 
other materials. Recommended program goals for relerence-research libraries included ser- 
vice to individual library users and library systems. They were to fiuiciion as centers for 
consulting specialized material, sources ofinterllbrary loan requests, and as interlibrary ret^ 
erence centers using rapid communication devices. The three reference and research centers 
were to receive special state grants for serving this advanced-level function. 

Current state library plans recognize four levels of library service designating tlie public 
relcrence-research library as Service Level IH, In August 1967 the Bay Area Reference Center 
(BARC) was established as a project of the San Francisco Public Library, It was financed by 
a gederal Library Services and Construction Act grant administered through the California 
State Library. As the prqject was initially conceived, the San Francisco library was to serve 
as a third level regional reference center for six couiities on the northern rim of San Francisco 
Bay. The project is now in its fourth year of operation and is expanding its service area. 

Again in October of 1966 a proposal for a new main library building was made by the 
Library Commission. This proposal recognized for the first t'um the implications of the 
state plan and the role of tlie main library as a regional reference center. It emphasized the 
Inadequacy and poor design of the present main library building as documented In the 1 958 
Grcenaway report and the 1964 Mohrhardt-Uleveling-Bolles report. 

During the past 12 years, after 40 years of neglect, the San Francisco Public Library has 
embarked on a program that will revitalize service in the system and at the main library. Duriiig 
these years much has been aeconiplished: an administrative reorganization, the developnient 
of specialized subject departments, the expansion of the book collection, the addition of some 
audio-visual materials, preliminary planning of electronic datif processing applications, and 
the beginnings of what could become significant outreach programs. These changes have re- 
sulted In significant improvement of service but are not enough to bring the San Francisco 
main library up to the levels of performance of such cities as Bostoii and Los Angeles. 

As it now stands, the main library building lias reached its capacity for muterials and 
' public seating. As the collection grows into public seating areas and the corridors, it is in- 
eruasingly difficult to sei^e the public. The building cannot be economically rehabilitated 
to provide modern and efllcient library service. It presents problems which are a constant 
source of hardship to a loyal and dedicated staff in tlicir day^to^day operutlons. 

The purposes of the study whicli this report describes were to assist the San Francisco 
Public Library in further documenting the need for a new main library building, to consider ^ 
finunelal alternatives, to recommend a situ, and to develop a program of facility requirements 
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for the future. Although not an organizational study, it has considefed the problem of de- 
fining the future role of central semce, developed data on patterns of library use by the system^ 
wide user, and considered the impact of extending existing services and developing new sef- 
vices, as well as the effect of expected changes in existing operations and new technology on 
main library facilities. 

Because information on the library user was almost nonexistent in San Francisco, a 
major portion of the study effort was allocated to a systemwide and main library user survey 
as well as a staff and children's questionnaire. No comprehensive survey of the library user 
had ever been done, and the present circulation system is not an efficient vehicle for data 
collection and analysis. The results of the survey document the extent of existing use of the 
library system. This data can be used as a base line for updating the library's knowledge of 
the user and his patterns of use during the next three decades. 

The study was financed under an advanced planning loan from the U.S. Department of 
Housing and Urban Development. The Public Library Commission acting as the agent for 
the City of San Francisco, retained Arthur D. Little, Inc., to complete the work. 
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FIGURE 1 THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 



L THE NEED FOR A NEW MAIN LIBRARY, 
DEVELOPMENT AND FINANCIAL ALTERNATIVES 



A, THE NEED FOR A NEW MAIN LIBRARY 



The San Francisco Public Library System serves the public through its main library, 
business branch, 26 nulghborhood branches, bookniobile,-and deposit collections. As the 
central unit of the Sun Francisco Public Library, the inahi library has housed the centfa! 
collection and support services of the system for more than 50 years. It is serving some ini- 
portant functions and, if strengthened, will serve many more. In this study we have con^ 
sidercd additional emerging functional roles for the main library. Among the more impor- 
tant are: 



• 



A public reference-research library serving 22 counties in the north- 
western part of the state, 

A major public library resource for the Bay area. 

The central unit for the City and County of San Francisco, housing 
the major collection, providing central administrative and processing 
services, and serving as the headquarters for citywide library "outreach'' 
services. 

Because of its location and resources, to serve as an area library and 
"cluster" head for the northeastern part of the city==and as a branch 
for the immediately lurrounding area. 



The existing building was originally designed for a volume capacity of 400,000, It Is 
continuously being modified to increase that capacity=at the expense of public seating, stafT 
work space, and public circulation space. The building is too small to house the existing book 
collection of 750,000 volumes and still give efficient adequate library service to its patrons. 
The present collection is inadequate for a city the size of San Francisco, and about a third as 
large as it should be if San Francisco is to assume its proper regional role within the State 
Plan for Total Library Service. 

The existing building is too small and lacks adequate nexibllity for delivering modern 
library service to the public. Unless this situation, amply recognized during the past 12 years, 
is corrected during the next five years the future of the San Francisco library will be margina/ 
at best. Once a decision is made to proceed with the development of new main library facili^ 
ties, it will take approximately five years to ''deliver" the building to the public. If the de- 
cision is deferred, the escalation of construction costs will continue to make it increasingly 
difficult to accept the total cost of the project. 



TABLi 1 



ARIA OF EXISTiNG MAIN LIBRARY BUILDING 



jKisting Area 





Grois 




Funotlon 


Sq Ft 


Percent 


Subject and Miscellaneoui Departmenti* 


97,950 


56.2% 


Administrative Support Departmi^ti 


7,185 


4,1 


Public and Staff Services 


6,380 


3J 


iVIiscellaneaus Services 


25,440 


14J 


Corridors^ Stairs, etc. 


37J40 


21.3 


Total 


174,095 


100,0% 



* Including open and closed stack areas. Bay Area Reference Center, and Technical Services. 
Source: John S. BQlles Associates, 



1. Size Limitationi of the Existing Building and Future Needi 

A study of the niaxiniuni and niinimuni futuro space needs for the main library was made 
on the basis of the following assumptions: 

• That the SFPL would build its resources to achieve the state plan guide- 
lines for a Level HI library by the year 2000, and 

• That the main library collection would grow on the basis of accumulations 
at the present level of funding plus basic improvements in public seating, 
technigal services, and added services such as an audio-visual department 
and a popular library. 

Under the first assumption the main library would require about 542,400 gross square feet of 
area by the year 2000, and under the second assumption approximately 370,900 gross square 
feet of space would be required during the same period. Both requiriments far exceed the ef- 
ficient capacity of the existing building. They also exceed the capacity of the existing site if 
the present building is rehabilitated and expanded (see Figures 2 and 3). 

The largest single space requirement is for the housing of books, documents, periodicals, 
and other library materials. The space allocated for this purpose in each of the two alternatives 
would have been considerably larger if allowance had not been made for the application of 
microform technology for certain books, special collections, documents, and bound periodicals. 
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Growth at Prisent Funding State Plan Guidelines liHiH 

i 



FIGURE 2 SITE CAPACITY AND SPACE REQUIREMENTS 
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TABLE 2 

EA OF SUBJECT DEPARTMENTS IN iXISTING MAIN LIBRARY BUILDING 









Eicistinq Floor Area 














(gross iquare feet) 








Subject Department 


General 
Spacg* 


Open 
Steoki 


Wiioseu 
Staoki 


Total 
Stacks 


Offi^ 
Space 


Totel 
Area 


Art and Music 

Bay Area Reference Center 

Bound Periodicals 

Children's Room 

Circulation 


2,290 
1.420 
3,410 
2,480 
3,605 


1,040 

845 
190 


5,595 

1,185 
475 


(6,635) 

(2,030) 
(665) 


185 


9.110 
1,420 
5,440 
3,145 


General Referenci 
History 

Literature, Philosophy, 


2,675 
3,240 


1,050 
9J40 


300 
4,045 


(1,350) 
(13,785) 


655 
640 


3,605 
4,680 
17,665 


Religion 
Newspapers 
Rare Books and 


3,530 
1,170 


4,025 
265 


4,440 
1,755 


(8,465) 
(2,020) 


195 
175 


12,190 
3,36S 


Special Collections 
Science, Doeu mints. 


3,690 


300 


1,715 


(2,015) 




5,705 


Technology 
Teehnicai Services 


4,670 
9,500 


4,910 


9,976 


(14,885) 


310 
2,260 


19,865 
11,760 



* Includes space for readers' stations, card Citilogi. work areas, circulation, etc. 
Sources John S. Bolles Associate, 



The existing main library has approximately 174,095 gross square feet of space availuble, 
of which approximately 52,000 gross sq ft are allocated to stack space. Existing stacks are nt^ 
100% capacity and further additions of materials result in moving book stacks into corridor 
space or the elimination of public seating. Space allocated to subject departments in the exist- 
ing building, including open and closed stacks, public seating, and staff areas is approximately 
75,700 gross sq ft. Estimates of the maximum space required for similar areas in 1985 arc 
315,000 sq ft and in the year 2000, 425,000 sq ft. 

Given the uncertainties of state funding in the immediate future and traditional levels of 
funding of library services by the city, we estimate that approximately 385,000 sq ft of space 
will be adequate for the main library until 1985 to 1990. This assumes some upgrading of 
operating budget for staff and materials by the city and small increases in either federal or 
state funding of the Bay Area Reference Center. 
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TABLE 2'A 



SUMMARV OF SPACE REQUIREMENTS TO Mf ET GUIDELINES OF 
LEVEL III REFERENCE-RESEARCH LIBRARY 



Square Fiet 



Subject Departmenti 

Bound Periodicals 

Art, Music 

Audio-Viiui! 

Childrin's Room 

Documints 

Genefal Refirenci 

History and Social Scignces 

Literatura 

Newipapers 

Popular Library 

Rare Books 

Science and Technology 
Subtotal Net 
Subtotal Gross 



Administrative Cora Area 
Circulation 

Bay Area Riference Center 
Storage, Maintenance, Parking 
TechniQal Services 
Miscellaneous Publ!c Areas I 
MiscellaneDus Staff Areas >■ 
CorridorSj Stairs, etc. 



Total Nit Asiignabli Square Feet 
istimated Gross Square Feet 



Building 


1985 


2000 


5,440 






.110 


21,107 


29,854 


= 


6,478 


6,772 


3,145 


7,994 


8,352 




24,473 


33,507 


4,680 


11,402 


13,225 




49,229 


70,306 


12,190 


43,553 


62,172 


3,365 


4,459 


4,473 




5,451 


5,451 


5j0i 


7,257 


8,539 


19J6B 


39J28 


54,744 




220,681 


297,395 


(75,726) 


(315,259) 


(424,850) 


7J85 


14,400 


14,400 


3,605 


8,000 


8,000 


1,420 


5,200 


5,325 


25,440 


26,600 


26,600 


11 J6Q 


18,920 


18,920 




7,680 


7,680 


6,380 


1,380 


1,380 


37.140 








302,881 


379,700 


174,095 


432,659 


142,429 



0 Estimate gross square feet. 



Souroi: Arthur D. Little, Inc., Program of Space Requirements. 
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2, The Need for Flexibility 



The muin libniry is an Impressive structure and to the casiml visitor it is difncLilt to 
roalizg how inconvuniunt and wusturul it is as a modorn Hbrary building. Although the build- 
ing appears to be compact from the exterior, interior coiirtyards. the grand staircase, and the 
rotunda create signincunt barriers between subject departments and stack areas. These bar- 
riers make it impossible to reorganize subject departments, add new subject departments, and 
generally provide for growth or ceonomical expansion alternaiivcs. Most of the walls which 
partition the space are exterior or interior load bearing walls. 

Modern library services require totally flexibic space because of the changing fbrms of 
services, relativeiy rapid rates of accumulation of niaterials, and uncertainties with respect to 
acquisitions by major gifts, or special state and federal prognmis. New forms of technology 
can also affect the internal arrangements. Microform teclinology, new forms of card catalog 
and bibliographic access, and a variety of new media will all require the maximum amount of 
flexibility in any structure that houses them. The modern central library must therefore pro- 
vide for expansion, interna} rearrangement, multipurpose use of space, and an optimum inter- 
nal environment-adequate heating and ventilation, lighting, electrical flexibility, carpeting, 
etc. It is impossible to convert the existing building into a modern central library of sufficient 
siz^ or flexibility. Any reasonable conversion of the existing building would involve a major 
^^gutting^* of the interior to achieve nexibiHty at a cost of SI 7J1 3,000 in 1971 dollars. This 
would yield only 330,000 square feet of space^inadequate for maximum or minimuni future 
needs. 

Figures 4 and 5 illustrate rather dramatically the inflexible partitioning of the interior 
space of the existing building and the difficulty of making amctional and efficient internal 
arrangements. Ideally, general reference and card catalog information should be centrally lo- 
cated with respect to the subject departments and immediately accessible from the entrance. 
The subject departments should have immediate access to closed stack areas assigned to them. 
Given the present subject department organization, Documents and Municipal Reference 
should be centrally ^'ocated between History and Social Sciences and Science and Technology 
and immediately accessible to both. Elevator and escalator access should be central and direct. 
The Popular Library should be located adjacent to General Reference and along with the news- 
paper room have direct access to the street on the first noor=so that the rest of the structure 
can be closed off, permitting selectively extended hours without opening the whole building 
at considerable operating expense. 

The existing building does not meet American Library Association standards for public 
library buildings. These standards require that the library structure be efficient, flexible, and 
expandable. They should be planned for a minimum of 20 years* expansion of service and for 
enlargement if, and when, needed=or for conversion into other uses should requirements 
change, The existing main library building violates these standards with respect to the following: 
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There is no future expansion space and the builUtng is inefficient and 
inflexible. 

Fixed walls are not kept to a minimum. 

Public service areas do. not have proper functional relationships. 

Technical service processes do not have proper functional relationships. 

Points of supervision are not consolidated or located so that better 
services can be arninged svhile maintaining economical operations. 

Stairways, elevators, and book lifts are inadequate and efficient cir- 
culation patterns do not exist, 

Stairways, elevators, book lifts, and utilities do not provide for flexibility 
of arrangement and possibilities for change without making niojor changes 
with excisslve cost. 

Lighting in public areas and most staff areas is below standard and 
inadequate. 

Heatingj ventilations and air conditioning are inadequate, 

The library is not comfortable to study or work in and is inefficient to 
use. • 

Lending facilities do not Insure rapid , unobtrusive handling of transactions 
and records, including useful machines and labor-saving devices. 

Public meeting and conference facilities are inadequate. 

Public restroom facilities are inadequate. 

Books and reading areas are not visible from the exterior, or easy to reach 
by users upon entering the building. 

Rooms, serN'ice areaSj collections, and parts of collections are not clearly 
visible nor is it possible to easily Identify them for the convenience of the 
user, 

Staff office and workroom facilities are inadequate in size and it is not 
possible to properly locate most of them. 

Space for reading and study has insufflclent variety and cannot meet a 
variety of reading study habits; for Instance, there are no study carrels or 
lounge furnituri. 
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Considerable ingenuity, energy, and effort have gone into attempts to rearrange, rehabili^ 
tate, and "make-do^^ with the existing buildini during the last 12 years. Most of tliese eflbrts 
were the direct result of efforts to modernize and reorganize the library in order to give its 
patrons better service. It is no longer possible to make positive changes, without creating 
changes in service to fit the building, as opposed to the building accommodating itself to give 
the bast forms of service. Further changes will only complicate working arrangements and 
cause additional stress to the staff, such as recent attempts to implement a popular hbrary 
with inadequate space and facilities. 



B. PHYSICAL DiVELOPMENT ALTiRNATIVES FOR THE MAIN LIBRARY 

After reviewing previous studies, evaluating library operations in the present main Hbrary 
building, and considering results of our library surveys, citywide trends, and alternativi futures 
for the main library we have concluded that: 

• The main library will continue to have an important role within the 
system throughout the *cst of the century, 

• The present building is inadequate for both present and future needs. 

• A new main library should be constructed soon. 

© The new building should be located on city owned property at the 
civic center. 

• The new building should provide for future expansion and relate to overall 
civic center divelopment, 

• Financing should take advantage of the rental possibilities provided by 

the Hbrary^s future need for space, surplus space released in the new building, 
and income from public parking facilities. 

Three major physical development alternatives at civic center locations were explored and 
are described below. In recommending Oiture development strategies for the main library we 
would plaGe the three alternatives in the following order of priority: 

1 . Development Alternative 1 -Construction of a new main library on the 
Marshall Square site, remodeHng the existing main library building for 
rentah 

2. Development Alternative 3=Construction of a new main library on the 
Marshall Square site, remodeling of the existing building for rental, and 
final retention as expansion space for the library, 
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FIGURE 4 EXISTING MAIN LIBRARY - BASEMENT AND FIRST FLOOR 
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FIGURE 5 EXISTING MAIN LIBRARY BUILDING - SECOND AND THIRD FLOORS 



3. Dcvelopmunt Alternative 2-DcvcIopment on the existing situ by 
rcmoduling unci expansion. 

In our view Development Alternative 2 would not be a wise course of aetion to take, be- 
cause of the probleiTis of maintaining library operations during epnstruetinii. inadequnte pro- 
vision for future expansion, and flexibility. 

1. Development Alternative 1 

This alternative assumes that the Marshall Square site will be Ailly utilized for future 
library requirements and public parking for approximately 200 cars. The site is on the civic 
center plaza adjacent to the existing library building, and is bounded by Fulton, Grove, Larkin, 
and Hyde streets. 

Tlie site can acconiniodate approximately 550,000 gross square feet of Hoor area by con- 
structing six floors above grade and two floors below grade. An additional 74,700 gross sq ft 
of space can be added by constructing a third level below grade. Within the allowable height 
limits, coverage, and setback requirements, about 400,000 sq ft of space can be constructed 
above grade and 1 50,000-224,700 sq ft can be constructed below grade, depending on the 
number of lower levels. 

The third underground level could Involve extra site development and construction costs. 
An underground stream once existed in the site area and, based upon previous construction ex- 
perience in the civic center area, the condition could involve unexpected development prob- 
lems. Soils tests should be completed prior to detailed design phases to determine the financial 
feasibility of the third leveh Elimination of the third level from this development aJternative 
would have two possible impacts on the plan: one^ future space for library needs on the 
Marshall Square site would be restricted to 475,000 gross sq ft instead of 550,000 sq ft; or, 
two, public parking facilities would be eliminated from the project. It is possible that, upon 
completion of the Verba Buena project, Brooks Hall could be converted to public parking 
facilities^-obviating the need for a third level to accommodate parking on the Marshall Square 
site. 

The portion of the building that would be above grade would be set well back from Fulton 
and Larkin streets. This building should be sited to symmetrically reflect the existing adjacent 
main library building^tliat is, the proposed setbacks on Marshall Square along Larkin, Fulton, 
and Hyde streets are identical to the setbaeks for the existing library building along the same 
streets. 

The development height proposed for the Marshall Square site would conform to the 
80 foot special height district within which the site is located. This height, in combination with 
the proposed setbacks, would create a building bulk that would be nearly identical to the exist- 
ing library facility. 

.ifc 
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This development alternative includes proposals for a pudestrian tunnel along Hyde 
Street to the BARTD civic center station mezzanine at Hyde and Market stri^ets. Sen-ice 
access to the Marshall Square site for bookniobiles. receiving ahd shipping, etc. would be 
provided by making slight modifications to the existing truck ramp to Brooke lialL Utilities 
now serving the site appear to be adequate to service the proposed building, except for the 
civic center central heating facility. 

Another important site development consideration will be the preservation of existing 
statuary at the southeast corner of the site. It does appear at this time that the proposed site 
development could accommodate the statuary, which could become an important element 
in the design of the pedestrian connection between Marshall Square and the BARTD civic 
center station. 

Development Alternative 1 assumes that the existing main library buildhig will be essen- 
tially preserved, remodeled, and rehabilitated for conversion to rentable area, primarily office 
space. If it is decided that the Marshall Square site is to be developed with only two under- 
p-ound levels, Including public parking, which would restrict future space available to the 
library to 475,000 square feet, the existing building would be available for the library's aiture 
expansion needs. However, in the interim It would pay for itself as a rental facility, or be 
available for future unexpected expansion needs of city and county government. 

If, however, full development of the Marshall Square site is undertaken the existing 
building is available for the above uses, or it could be sold or traded with the federal govern- 
ment and be disposed of. Retention by the city would provide, however, the necessary con- 
trol for preservation of the structure and its relationship to the civic center. 

An analysis of tliree financial alternatives was made for a total development package 
including full utilization of the Marshall Square site and remodeling of the existing building 
for conversion to rental space. The development strategy assumed construction of a building 
to the capacity of the site, ushig surplus space that the library would not need until after 
1985 or 1990 for rental, The total package consisted of space allocated to library use for the 
next 15-20 years, rental space in the new and the existing building, and a public parking garage 
on the third level below grade In the new structure, 

The library in and of itself does not produce revenue. However, the library's future 
need for space and generation of parking requirements are revenue producing. This permits 
a combination revenue bond plus general obligation bond approach to nnancliig the new main 
Ubiary. Tliree financial alternatlves-a general obligation bond, a coniblnation general obliga- 
tion and revenue bond, and a new approach to use of city retirement funds-- were evaluated 
for this development alternative, 
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Total project cost for constructing the new building and rehabilitating the existing 
building, including a 10% per year inflation rate to 1974 for the new building and to 1976 
for the existing building, is estiniated to be 342,227,000, The cost per year to the city for 
the general obligation bond alternative would be S4J inillion, for the combination general 
obligation and revenue bond S3.1 million, and for use of retirement funds SL6 million, A 
1 5-year payoff was assumed for the first two options and a 30-year payoff for the use of 
retirement funds, 

The combination bond Issue would require a $9,7 million revenue bond and a S32J mil- 
lion general obligation bond, 



TABLi3 

DEVELOPMiNT ALTERNATIVE 1- 
NiW MAIN LISRARY^MARSHALL SQUARi 



Library Use to 1985-90 
Rental Spaci Available 
Public Parking 



Library Use to 1985-90 
Rental Space Available 
Public Parking 



Total 



Total 



Remodel Existing Building for 
Converiion to Rental Spaci 



Groii 
Sq Ft 

385,300 
164,700 
-74J00 

624,700 

385,300 
90,000 
74J00 

550,000 
67,0003 



Ppoject Cost 
1971 Dollars 

319,724,000 
6,433,000 
3,000.000 

$29,157,000 

$19,724,000 
3,530,000 
2J03.0Q0 

$26,157,000 
$ 2,123,000 



T See AppendiK for cost breakdpwn and estimate of cost escalation. 

2, Expanilon space for future library needSi 

3. Net rentable area. 
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2. Development Alternative 2 



This development alternative assumes that the existing libraiy site will be developed to 
its maximuni capacity and that the existing main library building will be preserved to varying 
degrees. 

Two alternatives for developing additional library (acllities on the existing site were 
studied; 

• Completely gutting the interior of the existing building and constructing 
a new facility within the exterior walls, and constructing a new addition 
to the east of the present building, after dcmollshhig 45 Hyde Street, 

« Altering and rehablHtating the existing library and filling in the existing 
courts. It also includes demolition of 45 Hyde Street and the construction 
of a new addition to the east of the mam building. 

The first alternative would provide about 330,000 square feet of gross area for library 
functions at an estimated cost of $1 7,365fl00, Hov^^ver, this approach is considered to be 
unsatisfactory structurally and impractical economically. A more feasible approach would 
be to demolish the existing structures and construct a new library building on the present 
site. Site development would then be similar to that possible on the Marshall Square site, 

This approach would cause serious problems for the operations of the main library: 

• The main library would have to cease operations at its present location 
for a minimum of two years, 

• Present volumes and materials would have to be moved and stored while 
operations were drastically curtailed at another location. 

• PubHc service would be seriously affected, 

• Expenditures would have to be ninde to provide adjunct and temporary 
facilities elsewhere, and to move and store library materials and equip- 
ment. These expenditures would be largely unproductive because most 
volumes and materials would be withdrawn from circulation for a long 
period of time. 

• All of these costs would be in addition to the development costs. 
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Tliu second iiIternativc=to remodel portions of the present library building and to con 
struct a n^w addition to the east^^yields 30,000 less sqimre footuge, but is more reasonable 
than thw first. The present library facilities contain about 175,000 gross sq ft of noor area. 
The proposed nddition could provide up to about 125,000 additional sq ft. Thus, the total 
library fticility would uontaln about 300,000 poss sq ft of space, This alternative would 
cost about $10,922,000 in 1970 doUarsand would iniprove the present library operation. 
But it would not provide adequate space after 1985 at even current levels of funding opera- 
tions, And many existing problems would remain: 

• The expanded library would include enough space for storage of volumes 
and niHterials, but it would remain inadequate for public seating and 
other facilities, 

• The space provided would be insufficient to meet all of the future needs 
of the main library which will arise as operatiojis change and expand. 

• It would not improve the flexibility which the library operations require. 

• There would still be a multiplicity of floor levels on the first floor, which 
interferes with the movement of people and book trucks between various 
library departments. 

• The grand center stairway and the rotunda would still make it impossible 
to create a corridor through the center of the building to provide direct 
public access to all departments. Thus, public access would continue to 
be indirect and confusing for the user 

• The present building would still be wasteful in both floor area and space 
cubage. Minor alterations of the building will not significandy improve 
the usability of the present building for main library use, 

• The internal environmental systems of the existing library are totally 
inadequate for present and future library needs. For example, outlets 
and terminals for audio-visual equipment are few or nonexistent. It 
would be expensive and physicaily difficult to add such systems to the 
existing bLiilding under the second alternative. 

• It also would be difficult within this alternative to improve the existing 
functional deficiencies. For example, componejits of many subject depart- 
ments would remain in scattered locations, and departments would remain 
unrelated physically to other departments to which they are related func- 
tionally. Extensive vertical movement would be required, while horizontal 
movement would be more desirable. 
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The existing main library building presents enormous difnculties and insurmountable 
barriers which prevent the development of a functional library plan for the size and flexi- 
bility needed for a major urban central library, Large expenditures for alterations and new 
construction would be required^ but the net result would remain a poorly planned library 
that is barely adequate for today's needs and is inadequate to meet the needs and conditions 
of the future. 

Under these alternatives no revenue would be produced and public parkmg could aot 
be provided as an integral part of the development package, A general obliption bond would 
be the only financial alternative. The costs escalated to 1 973 would be S2 1 ,554,000 Tor the 
llrst alternative and $13,216,000 for the second alternative. Development Alternative 1, 
which provides maximum expansion space for the library, new and modern nexible facilities, 
and public parking is only about S4.4 million more than the maximum development of 
330,000 square feet on the existing site— in terms of general obiigatlon bonds required to 
finance the improvements. 



TAiLi4 

DEVELOPIVIiNT ALTERNATIVE 2^ 
REMODEL AND f KPAND ON IXISTING SITl* 



Library Uie-Demollih Interior, 
Rebulid, and EKpand 

Library Use-Remodel and 
iKpand 



Gross 
Sq Ft 



330,000 
300,000 



Project Cost 
1971 DollaFi 



$17,813,000 
$10,922,000 



See AppendjK for cost briikdown and istimate of cost iscalatlon. 



3. Development Altirnative 3 

This development alternative aisumes that a nev^ library building of 400,000 iquofe feet 
and 1 50,000 square feet of public parking will be provided on the Marshall Square site and 
that the library's needs for future expansion will be provided for in the existing main library 
building. Both structurei would be connected by a pedestrian tunnel. 
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This alternative will provide approximately the same amount of library space as maximum 
development under Alternative 1 and almost twice as much public parking. The existing builds 
ing can be rehabilitated for rental for 15^20 years until the library requires the space, with an 
estimated annual net income to the city of approximately $207,000, Total project cost in cs-^ 
timated 1974 dollars is almost identical to development under Alternative million.* 
The parking and improvements to the existing building could be financed under a revenue bond 
and would be essentially self-liquidating. 

The disadvantages of this alternative are: 

• Two valuable sites with locations on the civic center plaza would be 
allocated to the sole use of the library, 

• The functions of the library would be split between two structures. 
The Bay. Area Reference Center must utilize the total resources of 
the main library and should be located with the major collection in 
a new structure. 

Jf rare books and special collections were to become a major thrust of the San Francisco 
Public Library the existing building could house those portions of the collection. 



TABLi 5 

DiViLOPMENT ALTIRNATlVi 3^ 
USE OF iXiSTINQ SITE AMD MARSHALL SQUARI* 



New Building-Marshall Square Site 
Library Use 
Public Parking 

Total 

Ejdsting Building 

Nit Rentable Area Interim Use 
Future Qrosi Area for Library Use 



Gross 

Sq Ft 



400,000 
160,000 

650,000 



67,000 
163,000 



Project Coit 
1971 Dollan 



$20,690,000 
5.802.000 

$26,492,000 



$ 2,123,000 
Not aDplicable 



* See Appindix for cost breakdown and estimate of cost escalatiQn, 



* Total project cost for uitlmate library uie, does not Include eKlstlng building in Altirnativi 1. 
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4. Site Selection Criteria 



The service area of a central library Is regional and city wide, whereas the service area 
of a branch library is oriented to the immediate neighborhood. It is most important, there- 
fore, that the central facility occupy a location which provides the most convenient access 
to all parts of the city and the region. It should also be located as near the center of the 
city as possible, close to work, shopping, entertainment, and other activities. However, the 
commercial demand for the most central location is such that the cost of .land and space 
available for a public facility as large as a central library is prohibitive, It is generally not 
possible or desirable for a library to occupy the "100% corner'*-not desirable because of 
the tax cpntribution such locations make to the city's tax base. 

San Francisco is unique because of its geographical compactness, its good public trans- 
portatlon j the concentration of Its central business district, and Its proximate and centrally 
located civic center. Although not the case In many other cities^ the civic center is an ap- 
propriate location for a central public library facility in San Francisco because of its close- 
ness to the central business district, its location with respect to a limited access freeway, 
city and regional public transit^ as well as the availability of a citynawned site. The trip 
origin of the library users sampled at the main library were as follows: 54.8% from home, 
19.2% from work, 9,5% from school, and 16.5% from shopping, community activities, etc. 
The major percentage of the trips still originate at home or school, attesting to the impor- 
tance of good public transportatlon~and a significant percentage (35.7%) originate from 
work, shopping, etc., attesting to the need for a downtown location. 

We recommend the Marshall Square site for a new main library building because of its 
diial convenience: closeness to downtown and location at a focus of freeway, bus, streetcar, 
and rail rapid transit. The Market Street spine and the BARTD system provide the most 
central location with the best access for the greatest number of library users. If the library 
were to be located further south along Market Street it would lose contact with important 
bus routes along Larkln Street, Van Ness Avenue, and McAllister Street and would be fur- 
ther removed from the downtown center of work and shopping activity. 

If the library were to be located further northeast along the Market Street spine, sites 
would be difficult to acquire and land costs would increase considerably, A site comparable 
in size to the Marshall Square site would cost between $3 million and $4 million at a mini- 
mum. Land values along Market Street are in a state of nux because of anticipated increased 
values that will result from the beautification of the street and the completion of the BARTD 
system. Still further impact on land prices will be felt on completion of the Yerba Buena 
project. 

With the completion of Yerba Buena, existing movement of development should con- 
tinue southwesterly along Market Street. In regent years with the addition of the federal 
and state office buildings, the Bank of America building, Fox Plaza, and other Improvements, 
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FIGURE 10 REGIONAL TRANSPORTATION AND MAJOR CITY THOROUGHFARES 



the civic center is beginning to experience more vitality and act^ ^ty, Grosvth should continue 
to move out from the civic center and from downtown tosvard the civic center throughout 
the balance of this century. The beautification of Market Street will promote this growth 
along the Market Street corridor toward the civic center. The possibility of future redevelop- 
ment in the Tenderloin area will also be imporlnnt, especially if it involves additional housing 
for the elderly. 

Besides city'^owned land in the vicinity of the existing main library, the only other op- 
portunity for the library to acquire a site without adding excessive addltionul land costs would 
be a location in a redevelopment project. The Verba Buena project is too far along In its 
development and already has enough public service faeilitles. The only other project being 
considered at this time which would provide a situ in a similarly desirable location would be 
''Operation Steamboat'* contiguous to Market Street between Fifth and Eighth streets. The 
project would consist mostly of selective clearance and redevelopment with unique typtfs of 
public and market mte housing. The suggested site location at Marshall Square, with a central 
city fticility such as the main library, will, however, generate a noncash credit for the city for 
rcdevelopnient projects. A new main library building iocated on the Marshull Square site will 
generate u noncash credit of S3.5 million for additional redevelopment because of its proximity 
to the A^2 and project '^Steamboat'' areas, 

5. Alternative Uses of the Exliting Main Library Building 

If physical Development Alternative 1 or 3 is selected as the plan of action for construction 
of a new main library, the existing building will be vacant. Three alternatives for disposition ui 
use of the existing main library are possible; 

• Sell or trade the building and land with the state or federal government. 

• Remodel and convert the existing building for other city uses or rentals 
that would be compatible with the existing structure and not involve 
major expenditures for conversion, 

• Demolish the existing structure and preserve the site for future develops 
ment by the city at the civic centen 

At present the city is leasing space on the open market. However, future plans for city 
government facilities at the civic center and estimates of requirements to the year 2000 can 
be accommodated upon completion of a new courts building between the Department of 
Education and the Opera House, with the remodeling of the City HalL Inunediate needs of 
city government will be met if these projecti are Implemented. However, city requirements 
beyond the end of the century are unknown. 
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Although the existing library building cannot be properly and economically converted 
to the requirements of size and nexibility demanded by a central library facility, the building 
can be adapted to a variety of users of small increments of space without major structural 
alterations. 

The basement level of the existing library is suitable only for miscellaneous storage and 
shop space and mlnunal storage of vehicles. The first and third floors can be readily converted 
into office space. The second floor, including the grand staircase and rotunda can be used for 
exhibit space as well as for pedestrian cbculation. The rotunda could be used for receptions 
and similar functions. The large rooms on the second floor (the present Literature and History 
departments) could be converted into meeting room space, exhibit or museum space, small 
specialized performing spaces, or for special collections oflibrary materials. The stack area 
can be converted to four levels of office space. 

The city should retain control of the existing building and site until It becomes apparent 
that they will not be required beyond the year 2000, and until the civic center master plan 
has been revised. If it becomes feasible to dispose of the site it should be used for other govern- 
mental purposes, either regional, state, or federah The city should maintain reasonable control 
over development. If the space needs of city government Increase beyond those expected or 
planned for at the present time, the site should be used to accommodate those needs. 

If these determinations cannot be made before completion of a new main library, the 
existing building can be converted for rental uses. Prospective renters for the office space 
would include state and federal government, special commissions, or the private sector The 
large rooms on the second floor could be rented to special societies, libraries, or galleries^ 
or be converted to meeting room space and retained by the city. Although the state govern- 
ment has plans for expanding Its omce space in the area of the civic center, it is possible tliat 
users of small amounts of space, but with preferences for a more monumental environment, 
would be interested in renting space in the remodeled building. The federal government is ' 
in continual need of office space and the civic center location^with parking, and adjacent to 
a major BARTD station^will be most desirable for civic or governmental purposes. 

We have assumed a conservative rental rate of $5 a square foot per year for remodeled 
space in the existing building. At the time such space becomes available the conservative 
market value could increase considerably. The improvements can be financed by revenue 
bonds, with a modest surplus income accruing to the city. 
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FIGURE 12 CIVIC CENTER PLAN AND LIBRARY SITE LOCATION 



a FINu^NCING THE PROPOSED NEW LIBRARY 



The previous sections and other chapters have documented the role of the main Hbrary in 
San Francisco, the intensity of its use, the appropriateness of its existing location in terms of 
general transportation access, facility requirements for the proposed new library, and a general 
indication as to appropriate size, construction costs, and ancillary investment required. We have 
considered a number of alternative means of financing the new library facility, drawing upon 
our general experience and specific discussion with various city officials. 

1 . Financing Alternatives 

It is recognized that the estimated pr^ect cost of S42.2 million represents a significant capital 
investment for the City of San Francisco. As such it is important that all possible ways of tlnan- 
cing be explored. 

We have considered the feasibility of utilizing: 

• General obligation bonds 

• Revenue bonds 

• Joint powers agreement financing 

• Public nonprofit corporation financing 

• Sale and lease-back arrangements 

• San Francisco Employee Retirement Funds 

• Federal, state, and foundation support, and 

• Community drive, 
a. General Obligation Bonds 

The use of general obligation bonds to build a new library facility has many advantages. It 
certainly is the lowest interest rate cost approach. The passing of such a bond issue is direct evi- 
dence of community support, and there is an automatic source of repayment for the financing 
through the general tax base of San Francisco, The problems associated with general obligation 
bond issues are well known. There is the basic problem of achieving voter approval, particulatiy 
in these times of shifting community priorities. The failure potential of such a bond issue is 
relatively higli and significant investment' must be made in the planning process even before the 
bond issue is ready to go to the voters. Often general obligation bonds have been placed on 
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projects whose construction is deferred over time resulting in considerable udded project costs 
due to inflntion. These factors, and general concern about escalating property taxes and existuig 
commitments for the sales tax allocated to cupltol projects, have made It evident that other 
financial alternatives must be explored. 

In spite of all thi^se factors, which are well known, a general obligation bond remains one 
of the most feasible courses of action for financing the new library. 

We take no specific position as to whether the general obligation bond, if used, should be 
backed through the property tax base or through the sales tax base. At present the 1% local 
share of the California sales tax yields approximately $22 rtilllion a year to the City of San Fran- 
cisco, fiinds that are earmarked for capital improvements. There are many competing demands 
on this fimd and it is unclear in the face of existing commitments whether the library project 
can command support from this source of financing. 

The San Francisco property tax now yields approximately $1 million for every 5 cents 
imposed on the property tax rate, For example, a $30 million bond issue amortized over ' 5 
years at an approximate interest rate of 57r would require 52,880,000 annual funding to amortize 
the bonds, or lAVi cents on the property tax rate. 

Given increases in assessed valuations in San Francisco, particularly from the business sector, 
as well as repayment on existing obligations that will occur between now and 1975 when the 
library is completed, It would appear that the library could be financed througli general obligation 
bonds within the debt capacity that is statutorily ijTiposed upon the city. The real problem ap- 
pears to be not one of legal debt llniit, but rather of mobilizing tlifc resourwti and support of 
the community and coalescing them around the successful passage of a general obligation bond 
for this exciting and worthy civic purpose. 

b. Revenue Bondr 

Financing the construction of a public facility with revenue bonds requires a use that will 
generate income. Clearly, the public library is in and of itself not a revenue generator. Thus an 
approach utilizing revenue bonds would require a mixed-use facility, where some commercial 
or other activity incorporated within the same structure would generate sufficient income to 
pay for all or a part of the facility, including the public investment. 

The advantages of revenue bonds are that they generalJy eliminate the need of a bond 
election, and that the repayment of nnanclng does not impinge on the general tax base of the 
community; therefore such financing Is noncompetitive with other community priorities, 
Against these advantages are a higher Interest costj typically 1-U% greater than for general 
obligation bonds; a question as to the stability of revenue for repayment of the bonds; and 
certain adverse mixed-use impacts that may affect two or more of the major users of a given 
facility. 
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Unfortuiialcly, neitlit^r of tliu two prime potyntiul locutions lor the new library lends itself 
to mixed use. The prime locution, thu Murshull Square site immediately south of the existing 
main library, is constrained in terms of the total square Ibotagu available for generating other 
revenues- that is, only about 550,000 square feet of space plus 74 JOG square feet Ibr public 
parking can be placed on the site. It is estimated that by years 1985 and 2000, the library will 
require in its own right 385.000 and 530,000 square feut of spuce, respectively. Thus it is physi- 
cally impossible to develop a mixednise structure on the Marshall Square site that would tolally 
finance the library and Ibrm the basis for a revenue bond issue for total financing. When the new 
library is completed in 1 976, its space requirements will be about 385,000 square feet, including 
expansion space to the year 1985. Initially, therefore, surplus space of 164,000 square feet would 
be available for rental in the new library during u 1 5 year period, and 67,000 square feet in the 
existing building. The ratio of this extra space to the library space required is small enough, how^ 
ever, that it should not be considered a financial keystone for the total project. There would be 
Indirect financial support from this space if it could be used for other city uses. However, present 
plans call for acconiniodaiing city office space needs in u remodeled city hall. 

Another leasible, but less desirable, location for the new library would be as part of the Yerba 
Duena Center. In a previous assignment, we had the opportmiity to analyze the proposed Verba 
Buemi project. The results of our analysis at that time showed that the public facilities already 
planned-^that is, the display areas, the arena, and parking garagos^fully utilized the economic 
resources being generated by the private investment in office space, hotel, etc. In our opinion, it 
is unrealistic to believe that the cost of a new library facility could be supported by the private 
investment in Verba Buena over and above the public facilities already planned. Thus, even though 
Verba Buena might physically offer space for a new library facility, which we believe is not the 
case, it has little to offer in the way of excess financial support for the capital investment required. 

Bused on the above factors, it is our opinion that the city cannot look to revenue bonds, 
through a mixed-use approach, for total support of the capital investment. Revenue bonds could 
be used, however, in conjunction with an alternative financing source to pay for a part of the 
development, 

c. Joint Powers Agreements 

A joint powers agreement is a legal nrrangement whereby two entities of government come 
together to build and finance public facilities of common interest to each body. Based on these 
agreements the State of California law allows revenue bond financing to be undertaken for specinc 
and well defined purposes. 

The advantages of this type of financing are basically the same as those for revenue bonds 
with the additional positive value of sharing financial risk between governmental entities. Thus 
what may be difficult for one entity to handle by itself becomes manageable in partnership, ■ 
Difficulties related to joint powers agreenient financing are essentially those associated with 
revenue bonds with the added problem, in the case of the Hbrary, of finding a suitable partner. 
Since the library does not generate revenue in any appreciable sense, it would bring to the joint 
powers agreement very httle financial strength. 
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Another difficulty is that the joint powers agreemeiit cannot be made between two branches, 
of the same governmental unit-in this case, the City and County of Sun Francisco. It would there 
fore be impossible, even if desired, for the library to enter into such an arrangement with some 
other part of the city government, Rather, it would have to be an outside agency such as the State 
of California, or any of its department, or some regional entity, such as Bay Area Rapid Transit 
District. 

d. Public No lip ro fit Corporation 

Public nonprofit corporations have had a useful history In the financing of such lacilitles 
as garages. Because of special tax law considerations, it is possible tiirough this vehicle to finance 
income-generating properties of benefit to the public. Various stringent controls are associated 
with public nonprofit corporations to ensure that the owners derive no financial gain from the 
operation. 

We believe the public nonprofit corporation vehicle may be inappropriate for the library, for 
basically the same reason that applies to revenue bonds and the Joint powers approach. It is essen- 
tial that the public nonprofit corporation have a revenue flow that allows repayment of the bonds, 
even though the bonds are exempt from federal taxation and therefore at low interest rates com- 
pared to private development. It would be possible for the library to lease space from a new public 
nonprofit corporation with such leases foniiing the basis of revenue bond financing on the part of 
the nonprofit corporation. Lease payments would flow from the library's operating budget over 
time. This approach would involve a city commitment to pay sufTicient funds annually to amortlzi 
a revenue bond at about 6% interest, \% higher than the general obligation bond cost. 

e. Sale and Lease-Back Financing 

It is technically feasible, althougli legally problematic, to build the library, sell it to a private 
investment group, and lease back the property over the long term. There are a number of diffi- 
culties with this approach, starting with the basic policy question of whether a prime piece of city 
property— an integral part of The Civic Center=should ever be placed in private ownership. Even 
if such legal and public policy questions could be resolved, the sale and lease-back arrangement 
has a significant flaw in that it would inordinately increase the cost of this approach to the city. 
Specifically, In order to purchase the building and land from the city the developer would have 
to secure external financing. This financing would not be tax exempt; it would be at the full 
commercial interest costs. The lease payments the city would have to make would have to com- 
pensate the developer for his investment return and pay sufficient funds to enable him to repay 
his mortage loan, both principal and interest. Thus the city would essentially be paying a non- 
tax exempt interest rate, as well as the full amortization of the building over time. 

There is the advantage with this approach, as well as with the nonprofit corporation approach, 
that payment for the library facility would come out of the operating budget of the library and 
preclude a bond issue. 



f. San Francisco nnipioyecs Rutircniunt Fund 

The City niid County of San Fruiicisco maintains for the bunefit ofits employees a retirement 
fund. Specinc benefits to be paid lo the employees are spelled out in the City Charter, The Retire- 
ment Fund, established to finance these benefits, is under the exelusive control and iurisdiction of 
the Retirement Board, un independent authority. By 1975 when the library is to be completed, 
the total investment portfolio of the Retirement Fund will be more than S500 million. 

According to the San Francisco Charter, the Retirement Bourd has exclusive control of the 
administration and investment of the fund, provided that such investments shall be of the character 
which is legal for insurance companies in Caliibrnia. This investment authority is broad enough 
to niclude real estate investments, since such are allowed under California law for insurance com- 
panies. Such real estate investments may not exceed 25% of the total portfolio. Although the 
Retirement Board has yet to invest directly in real estate projects, it would be legal tor it to invest 
up to SI 25 million in real estate iissets. 

The Retirement Fund is contributed to jointly by the employees and the city. The city's 
share of payments into the fund in fiscal 1971 will exceed $35 million. The Retirement Fund is 
"fully funded"-that is, at any point in time there are sufncient investment funds in the fund plus 
expected future investment eamings. to pay the future stream of benefits required under the sys- 
tem. The Retirement Fund will grow over the years as Current investments yield interest new 
employees are brought into the system, and existing employees achieve greater seniority and there- 
by become eligible for higher retirement claims, 

Actuaries-financial specialists hired by the Retirement Board-recommend to the board that 
amount of employee and city contributions that must be made eacli year to keep the fund "fully 
funded." Once the board has received these reconfmendations it has final determination as to the 
contribution rate, conclusively and without recourse. That is, the City of Sun Francisco must pay 
into the fund the amounts necessary as deterniined by the Retirement Board. 

The city's contribution is required each fiscal year as are the employee contributions which 
are handled througli payroll deduction. In the language of the charter, "the City and County 
shall contribute jointly with the members of the retirement system to meet the liabilities accruing 
under the system because of services rendered to the City and County . . ." Tlie charter also indi- 
cates that "the City and County shall contribute to the retirement system such amounts as may be 
necessary ... to provide the benefits payable under this section." This means that the responsi- 
bility of the city is to provide funds so that when they are invested sufficient monies will be avail- 
able to pay benefits indicated under the charter. 

The Retiremint Fund is, however, a potential source of financing for the new library It Is 
clearly legal for the Retirement Fund to finance a new library should the board in Its discretion 
so choose, The Retirement Board in considering past proposals to finance public facilities has 
not acted affimiatively for the following reasons: 
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• Compared with tax exempt securities, such as general obligation 
bonds or revenue bonds of public bodies, the Retirement Fund 
can cam appreciably higher rates of interest from private bond 
issues-rates of interest that typically run 2-3% higlien 

• The Retiremeiit Board has been disinclined to accept the ancil- 
lary responsibilities and activities involved in the management 
of real property. It does not wish to be a "'landlord/' 

• If the library or other city agency were to pay commercial 
rental rates on space leased in buildings owned by the retirement 
system, the ongoing operating cost and payments from the city's 
general fund would be slgniflcantly more expensive than nnancing 
througli general obligation or revenue bonds, 

• City employees have consistently demanded that the funds in 
the retirement system be invested at the higliest rate of return 
possible, so as to niinimize the cash contribution required by 
the city employees, The Retirement Board feels it cannot sub- 
sidize public buildings. 

All of these concerns indicate that the Retirement Fund as a source of financing for the new 
library presents difficult problems. We think, however, that a new approach may be possible, as 
described later, that would ameliorate many of these concerns. Therefore^ we do not reject the 
retirement system out-of-hand as a source of library financing, but describe this new approach 
below. 

g. Federal, State, and Foundation Support 

We have explored in a general way the availability of federal and State of California programs 
in support of the constructlDn program for the new hbrary. We have also looked at the extent to 
which various foundations have supported such.projects in the p.. We believe the City of San 
Francisco cannot look in any major way to the federal and staic governments for capital budget 
support for construction . Certain programs are available for support of construction, but they 
will not exceed SI million. Foundations, both public and private, have typically not funded 
construction. Rather, they are more likely to support a specific Innovative program within existing 
library systems. It is unrealistic for the city to look to this source for major help. 

Our conclusion relative to federal, state, and foundation support of the new library facility 
is that minimal help may be expected in the construction of the new library, but that some longer- 
term supportive assistance may be given to worthwhile programs within the library. 
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li. Community Drive 

Individual contributors, as sveil us San Francisco business, support a variety of public organ!, 
zations, wortliwhile institutions, and community activities wiiicli in total signitlcantly enhance 
San Francisco's civic and cuiturai life. It must be recognized, however, that such private donations 
and support have many claimunts and there is strong competitioii for what must be considered 
limited funds, It is not realistic to assume that private contributions would be fi.i-thcoming for 
a major capital expenditure program. It is possible that once the city has built a nt v library, 
private contributions in special areas could add considerable enrichment to the total trogram and 
project. Thus we would support the idea that along with the public financing of the new library 
should come a major community drive to elicit support for its programs and activitie,?. Such 
support would more likely be forthcoming after the city fmanced the new main library, rather 
than before, 

2, Proposed Altirnatives for Financing the New Library 

Among the variety of financial alternfltives previously discussed, three are worthy of detailed 
consideration and analysis. These are a general obligation bond issue, a combination revenue and 
general obligation bond issue, and utilizing the equivalent of one year's city contribution to its 
Employies Retirement Fund, Here we derive the actual cost to the City and County of San Fran- 
cisco of pursuing each of these apparently feasible alternatives. 

a. Introduction 

The amount of financing required consists of the funds necessary to build the new library, 
as well as to renovate the old library for subsequent use as office space. A detailed breakdown ' 
of the capital costs for these purposes is shown in Table A, i„ the appendix, Tliese estimates 
were made on the basis of 1971 costs, A summary of these costs is shown in the first column of 
Table 6 labeled "capital costs." The capital investment required for the new main library is esti- 
mated to be S29. 1 57 million in 1 97 1 dollars. To renovate the old library for use as office space 
IS an additional estimated cost In 1971 dollars of $2,123 million, for a total project Investment 
of S3 1 .280 million. Since the new library wLll be constructed over the time period 1 974-1 976 
we have inHated current cost estimates to the equivalent 1974 figure at an Inflation rate of 10% 
a year. It may be seen in the first column that this escalation rate moves the new library capital 
cost from S29. 1 57 million to an estimated S38.8I million. Similarly we have escalated the costs 
of renovatmg the old library structure. This buHding, however, must be maintained In library 
use untal tiie new facility is ready. Therefore, we have estimated that the majority of renovation 
costs will be mcurred in 1976 and therefore innation runs somewhat longer. The costs of reno- 
vatlon based on a 10% infiation factor between now and 1976 moves that element of the projert 
from S2. 123 million to S3.4 19 million. 

The total capital Investment in the new library project If it is completed aooording to these 
time estimates will run to 542,227 million. This will be the amount of financing required to 
move the project ahead. 
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b. Rental Income 



On the new library site it is possible to construct more square footage than is required by 
the library between 1976 and 1990-space that can be leased at commCTCial rents. Between 1990 
and the year 2000 expanding library requirenients will effe«jtively absorb this space slowly, Thus, 
it is possible that during this interim period lease revenues can partly offset the project cost und 
be used as the basis for nnancing. Specifically some 164,000 square feet of new office space is 
available in the new facility between 1976 and 1990. We estimate that by 1976 such space in 
the general location could command as much as $7.00/sq ft/year. It is reasonable to assume 95% 
occupancy of this space under commercial conditions. The cost of maintaining this space and 
providing other tenant services may be expected to run about S2.25/sq ft, or about 22% of revenue. 
If this space were rented under the above conditions, some S740.000 a year net revenue after 
operating costs could be realized. 

Similarly the renovation of the old library facility into office space can provide additional 
yearly payments to the advantage of the total project. Specifically we estimate that some 
67,000 sq ft of space may be available after renovation. Such space would not command quite 
the rental as new space and we estimate that $5.50/sq ft/year is a reasonable rental level. As in 
the previous case we have estimated 95% occupancy and operating costs at the rate of S2.25 a 
year. Under these conditions the renovated old building would net to the city approximately 
$207,000 annually if it were rented on the commercial market. 

The third source of revenues is the parking garage that will be an integral part of the library 
taciiity. Some 200 stalls are programmed within the structure. To be conservative we have esti- 
mated that the city will net from the parking operation $ 1 /7S a day calculated on a 250 day/year 
basis. This daily rate is approximately the current existing maxinium. We recognize that there is 
a certain amount of turnover in the parking garage, increasing revenue, and also that all spaces 
will not be utilized every day. These two factors will probably balance each other out and the 
total estimated net revenue to the city of $87,000 a year seems conservative and reasonable. 

If all of the rental space were placyi,. :n the commercial market, the total net cash flow to 
the city may be expected to be approximately $13034,000 a year before financing cost. 

c. General Obligation Bond Issue 

General obligation bond financing is a legal and feasible alternative for the new library de- 
velopment project. If this approach is taken, where the full impact of the financing falls upon the 
general tax base of the City and County of San^Francisco, we would recommend that some of the 
advantages of the project be spread among other city departments and priorities, Speciflcally we 
would recommend that instead of placing the extra office space on the commercial n^arket, the 
City and County utilize this space for other office requirements that are indeed pressing, if current 
plans for remodeling City Hall are not realized. 
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Under such conditions tlic financing uspects of using gi*nt*rnl obligation bonds are shown 
in Column 2 of Tabic 6, The total capital investment requirement is S42.227 million. Using a 
general obligation bond with u 1 S^ycar term of maturity, with repayments sclicdulcd on an even 
niaturity basis ycar-by-yenr. and at a 5-^ intLTest rate, the total financiiig cost to the city each 
year will be about S4,07 million. The cost of the library portion of the development project 
would be approximately 5947,000 less than this figure, if credit were given for rental cost saved 
by the city fronrnot having to lease other commercial spaee for ongoing operations. Thus, the 
library cost could be construed as approximately S3 J 2 million a year for 15 years. 

The interest cost for a general obligation bond is a subject of some uncertainty, but our 
estiniate appears conservative, Tlie niost recent general obligation bond issued by the City 
and County of San Francisco in December 1970 commanded an interest yield of 4 The 
aiuilysiH of the proposed Court Mouse and School Adniiiiistration building in Augiist 1969 by tlie 
Chief Administrative Officer of San Francisco used a SV:^^ interest rate as a basis for evaluating 
finaiicial impact,. Thus our estiniate I'alls between recent experience and a more consurvativc. 
past estimate on the part of the city, 

in summary, a general obligation bond issue to cover the costs of the library development 
program would cost S4.07 million a year for 15 years, This cost would be borne by the general 
tax base of the City and County of San Francisco, 

d. Combination of Revenue Bond and General Obligation Bond Financing 

It is clear from the previous discussion of rental income and the expectation of generating 
approximately 31,034,000 a year net cash How to the city from such leases, that a revenue bond 
issue as a part of the financing package is feasible. Specifically we have chosen a 1 5-year revenue 
bond^ with evenly spaced maturities, at 6-/2% interest. It may be seen from the third column of 
Tabic 6 that such a cash flow would support a revenue bond issue of approximately S9*7 million, 
Tlius, more than 20%^ of the capital cost of 542,227 million can be covered by bonds backed by 
the lease income rrom. the development project. 

The residual S32.S million unfinanced by the revenue bond can be covered by a general 
obligation bond. Again noting Column 3 of Table 6, the cost to the city's tax base would run 
approximately S3, 13 niilUon a year, using the previously stated conditions. 

The combination revenue bond issue plus general obligation bond issue to finance the develop- 
ment project cuts the total impact on the city's feneral tax base from. S4.07 million under a 
straight general obligation bond issue to S3. 13 million under the combination plan. Thus, the 
net cost has been cut by approximately one-quarter. Whether this tax Impact'savings of about 
5937,000 is significant depends upon the value placed on having additional city office space 
under the first general obligation bond alternative. We note that the first alternative would pro- 
vide to the city approximately 230,000 sq ft of office space, Renting this space on the open 
market would clearly be more expensive than the difference between the cost savings of the 
general obligation bond plan and the combination financing plan, 
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Retirement System Financing 



We liure suggGst a nnancing approach that is innovative and to the best of our knowledgy 
has not been used before in the United States. As such.*its fcasibiHty must uitiniately depend 
upon legal judgments as well as negotiations in the ongoing political process of the eity. It is, 
however, worthy of serious consideration and detailed exploration, 

Spccificnily we propose that the equivalent of one year's City and County of San Francisco 
contribution to the Retirement Fund be invested in the library project and that subsequently the 
earning asset be turned over to the retirement system to fund the specific benefits legally required 
of the city. The innovative aspect is that the city is not asking the retirenient system for cash to 
invest In the project; rather, the city is giving to the retirement system as its contribution against 
specific future benefits an earning asset that will cover those bencnts. This of course requires that 
the library pays rental on its space in the project in the amount which, when added to the com- 
mercial rentals, is sufficient to cover the city's benefif stream obligation in the future. 

We would suggest that the S42,2 million required for the library project be financed out of 
the city's contribution over, say, a three^year period at about $14.0 million a yean With the 
city's contribution currently about S36 million a year, with comparable amount from the em- 
ployees, such an approach to nnancing would require only one-fifth of the total lunds fiowing 
into the retirement system from its contributors in each of three years. 

The legal aspects of this scheme are interesting. Nowhere in the San Francisco Charter, to 
the best of our knowledge, is the city's contribution spelled out as required to be in cash or funds, 
nor is there a requirement that the contribution be in such form as to allow the Retirement Board 
to invest it in higli inierest yielding bonds or other securities/ Tlie charter is clear. Tlie investment 
responsibility tails directly and solely upon the Retirement Board^ The city's responsibility is to 
make sure that the amount of its contribution covers a specific stream of future retirement bene-- 
llts, the service liability of which has been incurred in any given year The city and county has 
no obligation to ''over-fund'' the plan to that point where a given year's contribution plus the 
earnings on such investment generate more cash than required to cover the benefits that have been 
newly accrued during that given year. 

Essentially we have a potential conflict between two divergent obligations. The city must 
make contributions to cover a given stream of future benefits. The Retirement Board is to have 
total investment responsibility Ibr the assets under its control in the Retirement Fund, Tlie legal 
questions therefore hinge on whether the city can deliver other than cash assets to the Retirement 
Board: Can the Retirement Board refuse to take an earning asset that legally covers the city's 
obligation for benefit payments, even though the asset Is in such, a form--real estate=-that influ- 
ences what the Retirement Board-g investment decision can be in the future? 

At present the Retirement Board actuaries use a calculated earnings' rate of 4% as the basis 
for determining the clty*s annual contribution. This actuary rate is expected to rise to approxi- 
mately AWo next year after the most racent actuarial analysis is complttid. We suggest that 
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the city and county fulfill its total benefit funding obligation by transferring to th.^ Retirenient 
Fund an earnings asset that yields 4W% a year, that Is, the library development proj'^ct. Under 
' such conditions Column 4 of Table 6 outlines the financial impact. It may be seen that the 
total investment remains 542,227 million. In order to yield over time the 414% actuarial rate, 
such an investment would have to generate u total rental income of S2,59 million if the relevant 
time span for the benefits to be paid is calculated as 30 years. We noted that the commercial 
revenues from the project may be expected to yield approximately 51,034,000, Thus, the library 
would be required to rent space in the development at an annual rental of SK558 mlJlion. This 
annual rental would have to be funded through the library's annual budget and Its Impact would 
flow through to the tax base of the City and County of San Francisco. This is the only Impact 
on the tax basej however, and it runs to approximately 38% of the annual cost of the general 
obligation bond and half the annual cost of the combined revenue and general obligation bond 
approach. 

The utilization of the earning asset approach, which might be considered "front-door finan- 
cing," would require that the land underneath the developnient as well as the improvements there- 
on be transferred In trust to the Retirement Board. It would appear that this presents few legal 
problems, althougli this would have to be carefully analyzed. Since the Retirement Fund Is 
essentially a trust fund, the access to which is not legal on the part of the city goveniment, the 
scheme has a dual advantage of continuing the full funding of the retirement system while retaining 
prime land essentially under civic control. 

There is another philosophic issue that perhaps is worthy of consideration. In the past the 
city's share or contribution to the Retirement Fund has impacted directly upon the tax base of 
the city and essentially comes from propefty tax payments of its citizens. When these funds go 
,to the Retirement Fund and are typically Invested In private corporate bonds, we have the fol- 
lowing anomaly; Private bDnd Issues may be used to finance such things as power plants^ auto 
assembly lines, industrial parks, soap factories^ chemical processing Industries such as refineries, 
aircraftj etc. 

In its search for the higliest interest yield on its bond portfolio,Jhe Retirement Board k.; 's 
itself to the procesg of taxing the citizens of San Francisco in order to finance corporate invest- 
nient, We arc not against corporate Investment, as it Is one keystone of our economic system 
and the basis for advancement of the country*s standard of living. However, we must express 
philoiophic concern when the rigidities and traditions of pension fund financing take resources, 
and scarce resources at that, from the public sector In order to nnance the private sector of our 
economy, The plan we suggest here does not reverse this process. Rather it changes It slightly 
so that under special conditions key priority clenients of public sector capital requirements are 
given support from the city's retirement system process, 

In sumniary, the alternative of delivering an earning asset to the retirement system must 
be considered in its full legah political, and public finance context. The apprgach does not change 
the city's responsibility of providing full benefits as directed by the San Francisco Charter, In no 
way is the city attempting to change its legal obligation to Its employees. On the positive side 
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this approach would help finance a key public investment prqject; it would cut the annual tax 
costs of this project by 62% versus the general obligation bond approach; it is contributory to 
the problem of public versus private resource allocation In our local economy; and, perhaps 
most important, it will ensure that our children and our children*s children will have the type 
of library facility that we have all enjoyed and benefited from, but more suited to their needs. 
In its most fundamental sense the library project is an investment in our future. 
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Ih LIBRARY USAGE IN SAN FRANCISCO 



Preliminary returns from the 1970 UJ. Census estimate the population of the City and 
County of San Francisco at 704,000 persons. Of this number, we estimate that 184,000 in- 
dividuals (26%) used some part of the Public Library System during the past year. An addi- 
tional 21 ,000 nonresidents used fhe library system. The resulting total of 205,000 persons 
accounted for approximately 3,232,000 visits to the library in 1970, 

During this study, we conducted three questionnaire surveys of the library user. We ob- 
tained data from 5800 systemwide users through a self-fldministered questionnaire, from 400 
main library users through an interview-administered questionnaire, and from children at the 
main library through a specially designed questionnaire. In addition, discussion group meetings 
were held on library service and problems of the nonusen 

This chapter of highlights from an analysis of these surveys describes various user and 
nonuser characteristics. We made the analysis in order to describe such characteristics of 
library usage us frequency and purpose of visits, and manner of use and materials used, and to 
describe user evaluation of the system and priorities for change. The major purpose of devel- 
oping this data was to establish the character and dimensions of library usage in San Francisco, 
in order to provide a base hne for future library planning. 

A. THE LIBRARY USERS 

The library users in San Francisco represent all age groups and most occupations and 
other characteristics of status^ and they have a generally^hlgh level of educational achievement. 
The more comprehensive collection of the main library tends to be used by college students, 
professional persons, and working adults in the -'middle-productive" years of life. The branch 
libraries, with much smaller collections but located closer to home, serve more students, es- 
pecially elementary and Junior high school students, as well as housewives and retired persons. 

1. The Age of Respondent Library Users 

There was a marked difference in the ago distribution of respondent main and branch 
library users* Almost one-third of those sampled at the main library were between 19 and 
25 years of uge, with an additional onc^hird between 26 and 40, There was a snialler repre- 
sontation of both younger and older persons. At the branches, on the other hand, there was 
a more even distribution among all age groups, ranging from 10-25% in each category. 
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TABLi 7 

AG! COM.^OSITION OF USIR RISPONDENTS 



Age 



Sampled at 
Main Library 



Salf^Admlniiterdd 
Questionnaire 



Ssmpjed at 
BranchiS 



Interview' 
Adminiitered 
Questionnaire 
Simpied at 
Main Llbriry 



12 and Under 



1.2% 
11J 
32.5 
32.0 
16.9 

5J 

0.1 



10.B% 
20.1 
14,4 
22.8 
21.0 
11.1 
0.1 



0.2% 

7.5 
33.2 
32J 
16.9 

9.5 



13^18 
19-25 
26^40 
41-60 
60+ 



No Responie 



Total 



100.0% 



100.0% 



100,0% 



Elementary and secondary school respondents represented about 30% of the branch library 
sample, but less than 13% of the main library sample. A greater number of 1 3-1 8=y ear-olds 
avail thernselyes of systemwlde library services than any other age poup in San Francisco, as 
estimated on the basis of responses to the self-administered questionnaire. The proportion of 
high school students using the main library is greater than that of junior high school students^ 
because more comprehensive and adequate materials are available there. The junior high and 
elementary students, requiring study space but a less comprehensive collection^ are heavier users 
of the branch libraries, 

The main library serves a more active population, including age groups In v^hich high school 
and college students have high rates of participation and a large representation in the middle- 
productive year^: the managers, professionals, and other employed persons who require the 
resources of theUibrary for work and self-development. One-third of the user respondents of 
the main library!. were between the ages of 19 and 25, which we have termed college ap. An- 
other third were between 26 and 40, 

The branches provide library resources for the young and elderly, who rmd It more diffi- 
cult and expensive to travel to the main llbrary-and generally have less demanding needs for 
in-depthp comprehensive library service. The main library, on the other hand, serves the more 
specialized needs of the middle-productive yean. 
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2. Sex of Respondent Library Users 



The majority of main libraFy respondents were male. 



TAlLi 8 
Six OF USER RiSPONDiNTS* 



Male 
Fimile 



Head Count at 
Main Library 

35 



Silf'Adniiniiterid 
QtiMtionniift 
^mplid it Sampled at 

Main Library Branahes 



544% 
45,6 



35.0% 
65.0 



Interview^ 
Admlnllterid 
Quiitionniiri 

Sampled at 
Main Library 

68.5% 
31J 



Total 



100% 



100,0% 



100,0% 



100.0% 



Fifty-four percent of the simple of the iilf^dmlnlstirid quistlonnairi were malei. An actual head count at 
the door iupports a 65% figure. Of thi 400 larnple mtervlew^adminiitered queitlQnnalrss, 683% were male. 
The 54% figure Is ittrlbu table to the fact that many busy profisiional men did not have time to partlalpite 
In the Interview questionnaire. 



The opposite was true of respondents at the branches^ where 65% were female, A similar 
pattern Is reflected in the use of the main. and branch libraries by housewife respondentSj 3.8% 
and 17.8%, respectively. A national sample of users and nonuserSj in a study oflibrary usage 
commissioned by the National Advisory Commission on LibrarieSj was composed of 47.1% men 
and 52.9% women: 26% of the men and 35% of the women were classified as library users* The 
user sample represented 444% malei and 55.6% females. The combined sample of the self- 
administered questionnaire undertaken in the ADL study consisted of 43,1% male and 56,9% ^ 
female respondent users. 

3, Current Occupation and Status of Respondent Library Users 

The largest category of systemwidc user respondents to the self^administered questionnaire 
was heads of households (38.1%), followed by students of all types (36.2%), housewives (1 1.9%), 
retired persons (7.2%), and the unemployed (4.1%). The occupations of the heads of households 
were predominantly professionaUmanagerial (21,6%)j followed by sales-clerical (10.6%),and 
craftsmen-laborers (5,9%). Compared with the national study previously described, San Francisco 
respondent users in occupational categoriei similar to those in the self-administered queitlonnalre 
were significantly sveighted toward the professional-managerial and sales-clerical categories^ as 
one would expect in the central city of a large metropolitan area: 
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Sub^mple S.F. 
Self ^Administered 
Questionnaire* 



Advisory 
Commiision 
National Sample 



Profesilonal-Managerlsl 56,6% 40.9% 

Sales^Clerlcal 27,9 16,4 

Criftsmin-Laborir , 15.5 42.7 



A comparison of the respondents sampled at the main library with those sampled at the 
branch libraries reveals a significantly different distribution of users. The largest groups sampled 
at the branches were students, followed by heads of households and housewives. Housewives 
and retired persons form a larger segment of library patronage at the branches than at the main 
library: together they constitute 27% of the respondents for the former and less than 9% for 
the latter. 

Of the occupational categories the professional-managerial group was the largest, followed 
by sales-cierical and craftsmen-laborers. This distribution was found in both the main and branch 
libraries, except that each group represented a significantly larger percentage of the total respon- 
dents at the main library. 



TABLE 9 

OCCUPATIOM AND STATUS OF USIR RISPONDiNTS 

Interview- 
Administered 
Quiitionnalre 
Sampled it 
Main Library 

24J% 
10,3 
10.0 

45,0% 

5.0% 
23,8 
9.2 
13.2 
3.8 



* Percentages are of the subsample of occupational categorlBS shown in Table 9, 



, Salf-Adminlstered 
Queitionnaire 



Sample at Sampled at 

Main Library iranchei 

Heed of Household 

ProfessionahManagerial 27,1% 1 8,2% 

SaieS'CIerloal 13.3 8 J 

Craftsman-Laborer 8,3 4,1 

Subtotal 48,^% 31.2% 

HouiewlfB 3.8% 17.8% 

Student 32,4 37J 

Retired 5,0 9,2 

Unemployed 6,4 2.3 

Other 3.4 1.4 

No Response 0.3 = 0,3 

Total ' 100.0% 100.0% 
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A comparison of the clistributioh of the occupation and status of respondents sampled 
at the main library Ibr the sel^administered and the inteivicw-administered questionnaires 
shows a bjos toward the retired and unemployed. The order of distribution in both samples 
IS, however, identical. The length of the interview was such that the busy professional-mana^ 
gerial person and student tended to refuse participation, 

4 Educational Achievement of User Respondents 

Virtually all of the adult user respondents had at least a high school education. Some 
60% were college graduates, and about 20% had completed graduate or professional school. 
This distribution is remarkably similar for both the main library and the branches. 

The current student respondent patronage pattern favors the branches through junior 
Iiigh school, but shifts noticeably toward the main library for high school students and those 
participating In higher education: 



TABLE 10 

HIGHEST EDUCATION COMPLETf D FOR USER RiSPOfSIDENTS 



Elementary School 
Junior High School 
High School 

Businesi/Tichnical School 
Coilege (Total) 

Communlty/Junjor Colligi 

Four- Year Col lege 
Graduati/Professtonal 
No Response 
Unclear Responii 

Total 











Interview^ 


Self'Ad ministered 




Administered 


Qui 


iitionnaire 




Questlannairi 


^mpled at 


Sampled at 


Sampled at 


iVIajn Libnry 


Branches 


Main Library 


N 8 


N 


S 


N 


8 


0J% 4.0% 


1.1% 


27.4% 


1.4% 


1.8^ 


1.6 13.8 


1.3 


31,3 


2,B 


2,5 


22,2 34J 


22.4 


24,3 


20,4 


20,0 


9.0 TV 


11,2 


1,0 


2,9 


1J 


4T3 36,1 


39,4 


13.0 


56.3 


55.7 


n.a. n.a. 


n*a. 


n,a. 


(18 J) 


(18,3) 


n.a. n.a. 




n.a. 


(36,4) 


(37.i) 


23J as 


21.0 


3.0 


17,5 


18.3 


T4 


3,B 








ai ^ 


0.1 








100.0% 100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



N = Nonstudents. 

S ^ Students. 

n.a. = Not applicable. 
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The branches, more nunierous and conveniently located near home and elemcntao' and 
secondary schools throughout the cityj are in greater demand by students through the junior 
high school leveh How ever ^ as indicated above, as more complex and in-depth materials arc 
needed to supplement the curriculum materials of school and college libraries, more high school 
and college students use the resources and sefvlces of the main library. 

5. Special Characteristics of Main Library Respondents 

The interview-administered questionnaire at the main library asked questions not included 
in the sejf-administered questionnaire. These questions concerned income, race, home owner- 
ship, voter registration, and use of leisure time. 

The income levels of the main library responderits to the interview questionnaire arc com- 
pared with citywide data of the 1960 census and data from the national sample of the National 
Advisory Commission on Libraries in the table below. 



TASLill 

HOUSEHOLD INCOME LiVILS OF MAIN LIIRARY USER RESPONDiNTS 



Advisory 





Interview 


Citywjde 


Qq mrnlsiion 




Queitionneire 


1960 Census 


Nitional Sampli 


Under $3,000 


27. i% 


13.5% 


16.3% 


$3,001-3,999 




63.9 


iS.4 


$3,001-6,000 


16.0 






$6,001*9,000 " 


21J 






$9,00 M 2,000 


15,2 






$10,000 and Over 




22.8 


25.3 


S12,00M5,000 


8.0 






$15,001*20,000 








Over $20,000 


B.2 







At the higher income levels the distribution of interview respondents was roiighly similar 
to citywide distribution and national dotiu However, a greater percentage of the respondents 
were in the under $3,000 per year income Jeveh This is consistent with the larger percentiige 
of retired and unemployed main library respondents, as well as independent udult students, in 
the interview questionnaire. The percentage of higher income respondents is consistent witJi 
greater main library use by the prwav^donaUmanagerial occupational and middle-productive 
age groups, 
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The racial distribution of main library usei^, as determined by the hiterviesv-ndniinlstered 
questionnaire and visual obsemtion In a head count of patrons, is estimated to be as follows: 



Caucasian 
Negro 
Oriental 
Other 



Total 



Interview 


Eitimated 1S69 


&mpla 


CItywide 


81 J% 


71.3% 


8J 


14,4 


■5J 


10,5 


45 


3J 


100,0% 


100.0% 



A coniparison of these respondent characteristics with San Francisco Health Department 
estimates of racial distribution for 1 969 would suggest that with respect to cltywide distribu^ 
tion, Caucasians make greater use of the main library than do Negroes and Orientals. 

The percentages of registered voters and homeownei's among the 400 persons interviewed 
at the main library were : 



Residents 
Yes 

Under 21 
Nonresidents 



Riglstered 
Voter 



52,7^ 
32J 
9.0 
5.8 



Total 



100.0% 



Hometown Ing 
Household 



19.5% 
80,8 
n.a, 
n.a . 



100.0% 



ft.a, ^ Not applicable, 



The low level of home ownership is not surprising In view of the findings in Table 1 1 that 
approximately 80% of the main library respondents come from households with incomes under 
SI 2,000 per year. This may in part reHect a slight bias toward the retired and unemployed, and 
a large number of college students working part-time. 

Registered voters in San Francisco for the June and November elections were 48% and 53%, 
respectively, of the 1 970 estimated population of 704.000. The interview sample of main library 
users showed a simihir distribution. 
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The main library users as represented by the respondents to the interview-administered 
questionnaire ranked reading books as a significant use of their leisure time, Also important 
were reading newspapers, home activities, and sports. Not surprisingly, for the library user 
.and reader, watching television was the least important of the leisure time activities. 



TABLE 12 

USi OF Li^SURE TIMf BY MAIN LIBRARY USER RiSPONDENTS 



P^eent of ^mple Spending 





IVIoit of 


Some of 


Very Little 


None of 






Free Tima 


Free Tirro 


Free Time 


Free Time 


Totil 


Reading Books 


31,5% 


54.8% 


12J% 


1,2% 


100% 


Reading Newspapers 


12.8 


59.2 


24.0 


4.0 


mm 


Watching Television 


2.B 


21J 


38.5 


37,0 


100% 


Taking CQurses 


3,2 


24.5 


1S.3 


57.0 


100% 


Home Aotivities 


15J 


47 J ■ 


17.0 


20.0 


100% 


Political or Cultural AGtlvlties 


S.8 


38.2 


27,2 


28J. 


100% 


Sports 


10J 


43.2 


22.8 


23.5 


100% 


Housework 


. 3.8 


29.5 


35.5 


31.2 


100% 


Other 


4,3 


6.3 


1,2 


38,2 


100% 



The National Advisory Commission on Libraries' sample indicated that the largest number 
of nonusers do not go to a public library because they prefer magazines and TV to books. The 
second largest group of nonusers are too busy and have no time; in the next group are persons 
who acquire books from other sources. 



B. CHARACTERISTICS OF LIBRARY VISITS 

Every year 205,000 people make 3.2 million visits to some part of the San Francisco 
Public Library System, according to our estimates. They use the services of the library system 
at all hours of the day and throughout the week, arriving at the libraries m many kinds of 
transportation. Access to the branches by walking is good, as is automobile and public trans^ 
portation access to the main library. Travel times are convenient, generally within 30 minutes 
from any part of the city by public transportation. 

The ^library system is used for perf>onal, buiiness, and school^related uses-and the library 
tends to be used for more than one purpose at any given time. The main library supports an 
important comprehensive and specialized fiuictlon Ibr reference, research, and study. The 
branch libraries perform important supplementary functions, especially for school children, 
housewives, and the elderly, 
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1 . Time of Day— Day of Week 



Table 13 distributes daily library patronage of the respondents among four three-hour 
periods at the main library and the branches. 



TABLE 13 

c 

TIMi OF GENERAL USE OF LIBRARY ^ 
FROM RfSPONSES TO iELF-ADMlNISTERED QUiSTIONNAIRi 





Samplid at 


Sampled at 


Tims Period 


Main Library 


Branohes 


Opening-Noon 


9.1% 




Noon-3 p.m. 


181 


21.6 


3 p,m, -6 p.m. 


20J 


34J 


6 p.m. -Cioifng 


29.4 


18,5 


No Particular Time 


22.B 


1SJ 


Total 


100.0%^ 


-100.0% 



The heavlQst concentration of use at the branches^34.8% betweerf 3 p,m. and 6 pjii.-=re'» 
fleets use of these facilities by elementary and high school students, while lower attendance 
after 6 p.m. is innuenced by the earlier closing hours of some branches. At the main library 
the heaviest use {294%) is after 6 p.m., the end of the work day tor most people, Aniong the 
comments on service at the main library, a substantial number of persons suggested later closing 
hours. Neither the branches nor the main library receive as much as 10% of their daily use be^ 
fore noon. It might be desirable in some locations to provide later opening and closing hours. 

Table 1 4 shows patronage by day of week. Jn general, library use is quite even, no day 
having noticeably less than 1 0% of the weck^s business or as much as 25%. 

The busiest day is ^*due day" when books must be returned. ^'Due day^* is Wednesday 
at the main, and Tuesday or Wednesday at various branches. The quietest day everywhere 
is Friday, especially the evening: an earlier closing hour has been suggested for Friday. 
Saturday, on the other hand, is busier than is apparent from the table: all library locations 
close by 6 p.m. Saturday. 

An analysis of user respondents sampled at the main library showed significant correla^ 
tions between { 1 ) retired persons and use of the library before noon, (2) arrivhig from work 
and use of the library between noon and 3 p.m., (3) students arriving from school and use of 
the library from 3^6 p,m., and (4) professional persons, the 26^0 year age group; arriving at 
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the library from home and use of the library after 6 pjii. The latter user characteristics were 
also correlated with complaints about Insufficient hours, A similar analysis of user respondents 
sampled at the branch libraries showed significant correlations between (1) housewives, purpose 
of visit for personal use, and use of the library before noon; (2) housewives and retired persons, 
personal use^ and use of the library between noon and 3 p,m,; (3) students and others 18 and 
younger, purpose of visit for school-related uses and school homework, and use of the library 
from 3-6 p,m.;and (4) 26-40-year-oldSj professional and sales-clerical persons, and use of the 
library after 6 p,m, As with the main library, the later user characteristics were correlated with 
complaints about library hours, 



TABLE 14 

DAV OF TRIP TO LIBRARY FOR 
RiSPONDiNTS TO SELF-ADMlNISTiRED QUESTIONNAIRE 







^mpled at 


Sampled at 


Day of Trip 




Main Library 


Branahei 


Monday 




13.8% 


16=9% 


Tuesday 




19.3 


24.0 


Wednesday 




21.1 


21,1 


Thursday 




18.0 


12.3 


Friday 




11.3 




Saturday 




16.5 


15,8 




Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 



\ 

2. Origin of Trips to the Library. 

Home is the point of origin for more than half of all library trlps^S5% of trips to the 
main library and 67% to branches; work is the origin for a lower proportion of trips to the 
main Hbrary ( 1 9%); and a school origin accounts for an even lower percentage of trips to the 
branchei(l 1%), indicathig that students return home before going to the library. For 12-16% 
of the persons sampled, trips to the library were conibincd with other activities such as shop- 
ping, visits to friends^ etc. 
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TAiLi 15 



USUAL POINT OF ORIGIN FOR TRIP TO LliRARY BY 
REiPONDiNTS TO SiLF-ADMlNISTiRED QUESTIONNAIRE 



From 




Sampltd at 


Sampled at 




Main Ljbriry 


Branchei 


Home 




54 J% 


67.3% 


Work 




19.2 


8,5 


Sohool 




9.5 


'Ml, 7 


Elsiwhiri 




16.5 


12J 




Totil 


100,0% 


100,0% - 



3. Travel Time and Mode of Travel 

Tabic 16 shows that some 68% of branch patrons nmch the library in less than 10 minutes 
while only 30% can get to the main Ubrafy as quickly. However, about 86% of main library 
patrons spend les^ than 30 minutes en route. The main library, centrally located In a compact 
city, IS remarkably acceisible. Tim accessibility is even more striking when it is soen that aU 
most two^hlrds of the user respondents of the main library either walk or use public tmnsDor- 
tation (Table 17). ^' 



TABLE 16 

TIME OF TRAVEL TO LIBRARY FOR 
RESPONDENTS TO SELF^ADMlNISTiRiD QUESTIONNAIRE 



Travel Time Main Library 



Under 5 Minutes 
6-10 Minutes 
11-15 Mfnutei 
16-30 Minutes 
More than 30 Minutes 
Do Not Know 



Sampled at Sampled at 




Totil 100,0% 



Branahei 

37.9% 

30.0 

16J 

9.5 

3.2 

2.5 

iOO.0% 
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TABLE 17 

USUAL MODi OF TRANSPORTATION TO LIBRARY FOR 
RfSPONDENTS TO SEL? ADMINISTIRED QUESTIONNAlRi 





^mpjfd it 


Sampled at 


Mode of Traniportition 


Main LIbnry 


Branches 


Walk 


31.3% 


56.6% 


Private Auto, Taxi 


28,6 


31,4 


Public Traniportation 


33,3 


6,6 


Bicycle, Motorcycle 


1,5 


1.6 


No Partioulir Way 


5.3 


3,9 


Total 


IQO.0% 


100.0% 



In the noighborhoodi most patrons walk or drive to the locol library; use of public trans- 
portation is minimah Many of the people who walk to the main librafy are from iieighborhoods 
which have their own branches, such as the Haigtit^Fillmore area, the Inner Mission, Old San 
Francisco,* and Potrero Hill. Most of these people walk to the main library from work or shop- 
ping rather than from home, 

A correlation analysis of method of tfavel with various user characteristics showed signifi- 
cant correlations between walking to the main library and Hving in the Civic Center, South of 
Market^ and Old San Francisco areas, arriving at rhe library from work, arfiving within 6-10 
niinutes, and use by retired pefsons, 4U60-year''Olds, and sales-clerical persons. Affivingat the 
main h^brary by auto or taxi was significantly correlated with use of the library after 6 p.m., ar- 
riving from home within 1 1-15 minutes, use by professional persdns and 26-40-year-olds, pur- 
pose of visit for professional use, and use of occupationally oriented books. Arriving at the 
main library by public transportation was significantly correlated with the I3-2S-year age 
poup, arriving within 1 6-30 minutes, arrival from school, and purpose of visit for school-related 
and homework purposes. 

Figure 13 summarizes the mode of travel to the rhain library by respondents from San 
Francisco nelgliborhoods. The difference between the sum of the indicated figures for each 
neighborhood and 100% Is the percentage of people who walk or use a bicycle. The impor- 
tance of public transportation,^ especially to the school and college age population, is dramatic- 
ally apparent with the majority of the respondents from 14 of 23 neighborhoods using public 
transportation instead of the automobile. 



* Primarily Chinatown, North Beach, ind pirt of Nob HIIU 
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A similar correlation analysis of mutliod of tmvul with various user cliaractcristics was 
undertaken for respondents sampled at the bmnch libraries. Walking to the bninches was 
highly correlated with 1 8-yeur^olds and under, library used most often-branch closest to home, 
students, used for school-related purposes and homework, and use of the library from 3-6 p,m. 
Use of automobile or taxi was significantly correlated with the 26-60 age group, housewives, 
professional persons, use of library for personal use, and use of library before noon. Using 
public transportation was significantly correlated with arriving at the library from schooL 

Mode of travel to the branch libraries by respondents from San Francisco neighborhoods 
Is summarized in Figure 14. The difference between the sum of the Indicated figures for each 
neighborhood and 100% is the percentage of people who use public transportation. In 21 of 
the 23 neighborhoods, more of the respondents walk than use automobiles or public trans- 
portation to reach library services, 

4. Purpose of Trips to the Library 

Table 18 summarizes in five categories the purposes for which the respondents visited 
the main and branch libraries. 



TABLi 18 

PRIMARV PURPOSE OF TRIPS TO LIBRARY FOR 
RESPONDiNTa TO SiLF-ADMlNISTERiD QUESTIONNAIRE 





Sampled at 


Sampled at 


Purpose of Visit 


Main Library 


Branohes 


Personal Use 




53.8% 


Business or Pmfeisiona! Uie 


6.9 


3.2 


Equally for Business end Personal Use 


18.3 


12.8 


School-Relatid Use 


20.S 


197 


iqually for SGhool and Personal Usa 


8J 


ai 


No Response 


0.2 


1.4 


Total 


100.0% 


100,0% 



About half of all library visits are for person^d reasons, but those which combine business 
and personal interests are half again as frequent at the main as at the branches, ^^hile purely 
business and professlona] trips are twice as high a percentage at the main. School^related use 
IS about 20% in each case, but as mentioned previously, college students arc more likely to be 
found at the main library and elenientary and secondary school students at the bxanches. 
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Table 1« tcMqb purpose of library visit to occupational status of user respondent. With 
the exception of students, library use is predominantly personal tor individuals in all categories. 
For housewives, retired persons, and the unemployed, personal reasons account, in each case, 
for more then 80% of library trips. Eveji in the case of students, 22% use the library for purely 
personal purposes and an additional 21% for combined school and personal reasons, in addition 
to the 50% v^hich use it purely for .school work. Professionals use the library less for personal 
purposes and more for business than do most other users. About one-third of their use also 
Is a combination of business and personal. 



TABLE IS 

PURPOSE OF TRIP TO LIlRARY RELATID TO OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
OF RESPONDENTS TO SiLF^ADMINISf ERID QUiSTIONNAIRE 



PufgoiB of Trip 









Business 




School 






Occupational 






and 


ichool- 


and 


No 




Status 


Personal 


Builneii 


Personal 


work 


Penonil 


Riiponse 


Totel 


BlueCQlIar 


68.8% 


4.7% 


18.4% 


S.8% 


1,5% 


0.9% 


100% 


&lBi-Clirical 


71,5 


4.1 


16.9 


3.9 


2,4 


1.1 


wm 


Professionar 


47.4 


14.1 


32J 


3,4 


2,0 


0,5 


100% 


Housewife 


83.8 


1.0 


6,7 


2,6 


4.1 


1,S 


100% 


Student 


22,0 


0,7 


5.9 


50,1 


21.0 


0.2 


100% 


Retlrei 


80j 


34 


12.9 


0,2 




3.2 


100% 


Unemployid 


81J 


2.9 


10,8 


2,5 


IJ 


0,4 


100% 


Other 


45.2 


13 J 


38,1 


3.2 






100% 


No Response 


72.2 




11.1 


11.1 




5.6 


100% 


PapGent of Total Simple 


51.3% 


4,4% 


14.5% 


20.2% 


CO 


1,0% 


100% 



^Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding,) 



Table 20 relates purpose of library trips to tlw fraquefwy with which the individuols use 
the main and the branch libraries. Again, pirsonal activity is the largest single category in each 
case, but to a more pronounced degree for individuals who use a branch library once a week 
(54.6%), and for those who use the main library less than six times a year (58.3%). It is not 
uncommon for an individual to use his branch library habitually and the main library occasion- 
ally, ^ 

• On the other hand, individuals whose principal purpose is business, or a combination of 
business and personal activities, tend to use the main library more frequently and the branches 
less. - 
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TABLE 20 



PURPOSE OF TRIP TO LIBRARY RlLATED TO FRiQUENCY OF USE 
^SELF-ADMINIiTERED QUiSTlONNAIRi 









_ Pur^ie 


s of TriD 














Business 




School 












and 




and 


No 




Frequency 


Pirsonal 


Bull nasi 


Personal 


work 


Personal 


Response 


Total 


Main Library Users 
















Onci a Week 


45,9% 


7.6% 


19.4% 


18,4% 


8,7% 




100% 


6-12 Times Yearly 


42.9 


5.0 


19,3 


22.9 


9.9 




100% 


0-5 Times Yearly 


58,3 


2,8 


9J 


19,4 


7.8 


1.0% 


100% 


Branch Users 
















Once i Weel< 


54,6 


3,7 


13.6 


18.7 


8.1 


1.2 


100% 


6-12 Times Yearly ^ 


47,0 


4.0 


14.7 


23.3 


9,9 


1.1 


100% 


0-5 Times Yearly 


47.2 


7.2 


16.7 


20,3 


8,3 


0,3 


100% 


Total Sample 


51.3% 


4.4% 


14,5% 


20.2% 


8,6% 


1,0. 


100% 



(Totals may not equal 100% due to rounding,) 



Use of thu library Ibr school work is a ftiirly constant figure, but a little higher In the case 
of students who make medium use (6-12 times a year) of either the main library or the branches 
than it is for very infrequent or very frequent users. 

The tbregoing data was derived from the self^adniinistered questionnaire. Cfreafer detail 
is provided by the interview-admuilstered questionnaire at the main library. Table 21 summarizes 
the activities of interview respondents using the library for recreational, self-education, and re- 
search purposes, related to the frequency of library use. The interview also distinguished between 
the percentage of persons visiting'the hbrary for a particular purpose on the day of Interview and 
the percentage making visits for similar purposes any time during the year, Sometimes this is 
a significant differencQ: 26,3% of persons interviewed were^at the library to read books for 
pleasure, but 66,3% are there for that purpose at some time during the year. 

Self-education was the most common purpose on the day of interview (29.3%) followed 
by reading books for pleasure and by general self-educational activities. 

Among the research categories, research for personal purposes ranked higher than any 
specific form of agadfim.ic work, 
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A compariHon of the retisons that brouglu people to the library on the duy of interview 
with the purpose for which they come iit other times throughout the year (Columns 1 und 8) 
mnkes it clear that the percentage coming lor rescurch during the year ranges between one-aiVth 
a-huirand three times that of the day of interview (e,g,, research for Biicheior of Arts degree, 
9,2-15 J%), For the rucreational activities, the ratios runge as high as four or five times as 
many people using the library for these purposes at some time during the year as on the day 
of the interview. 

It can be inlerrcd that many people who come to the library tor business or research 
use its recreational facilities while they arc tliere, but that people who come principally tor 
recreation are less likely to branch out into other activities, 

5, Main Library Usage 

- Approximately 80% of the respondents used both the main and branch libraries, and 
about 20% used one or the other The main library was used by residents of all neigliborhoods 
of San Francisco. Generaliy speaking, the percentage of Individuals using principally thi2 main 
library, and frequency of use of the main library, vary with the distance fiom the user's home 
or place of work. The percentage of respondents using chiefly the main library or the branch 
nearest their home is illustrated in Figure IS, Nhie neighborhoods immediately adjacent to 
the mainlibrury have between 29.6% and 82.9% of the respondents mostly using the main 
library compared with the 28.6% weighted average for the total sample. A northern, western, 
and southern ring of 1 4 neighborhoods surrounding this core area has between 8.3% and 26% 
of the respondents using principally the main library, 

Table 22 summarizes the distribution of 268 write-in comments of respondents inter- 
viewed at the main library as to why they prefeited it to any of the branch libraries. The largest 
category (42%) was the individuurs assessment of the collection at the main library, principally 
that it was the largest and most complete of the system. The second categofy of reasons had to 
do with the availability of specific niaterial (26,6%), particularly for reference and research 
(13,8%). Physical and geographic characteristics, such as convenience to home and to work, 
each accounted for about 1 0%. 

Table 23 summarizes frequency of use of the main library, the branch closest to home, 
and other brnnches, for residents of various San Francisco neighborhoods and for persons who 
live outside San Francisco, The latter is the only category of people who, when using a branch, 
do not most frequently use that closest to horns. |ln this case, "another branch'' Is in almost all 
cases the business branch used by those employed in San Francisco and living in suburban areas 
(18*1%). However, this is small compared to the proportion of nonresidents who use the main 
library (63,2%). The 1 1 A% of nonresidents using the branrh closest to home are probably 
people living Just outside the city limits but using a San Francisco library, or those^using their 
ow:. branches in the suburbs, 
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Three Sun Francisco neigliborhoods, Buena Vistu-Haiglit Ashbiiry, Mount Davidson - 
Glen Park, and the Presidio, have more than 14% persons who use a brunch library olhcr tluin 
m their neighborhood. Of these, only the first has a sizable percentage using the main library. 
These neigliborhoods have more branches within relative proximity. The respondents prob- 
ably use branches with facilities or collections that arc more adequute to their needs. 



TABLE 2i 

PRIIVIARY REASON FOR CHOICi OF THE MAIN LIBRARY 
BY RESPONDENTS TO INTERVIEW^ADMINISTERED QUESTIONNAIRE 

(n = 2i8) 



Percent of Tote I 
Reiyoni Given 



Aisessment of Colleetlon 

Largest and Most Complete Collection 25.8% 

Supplem&nt Material at Branches g 5 

Could Find Materiel Nowhere Else ' g g 

Older Material Availibli q q 

Subtotal 42,0% 

Availability of Speoific Material 

Reference and Reiiarch " 13 8% ^ 

Other ^2 8 

Subtotal 26 J% 

Physical Charaeterlstlcs 

Convenient 1% Home 113% 

Convenient to Work 10 1 

Other 3,6 

Subtotal 25.0% 

Operations (e.g.; hours, chickqut perlodi) ' 4 3% 

Miseellaneoui ' ^ 

Total 100.0% 
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__ IVlQitIv Using Main Library - 10.7^ 

IVIostly Using Branch Closest to Home ^ 80.S% 



FIGURE 15 PERCENTAQE OF RESPONDENTS TO SELF-ADMINISTIRED 
QUESTIONNAIRE PRINCIPALLY USING THE MAIN LIBRARY 
OR THE BRANCHES 
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a FREQUENCY OF USE 



In terms of numbers of visits to the library, an estimated two^tliirds of the patronage was 
to the branches (2,11 2,000 visits out of a total 3,232,000). The main library, with the largest 
buikling and the largest collection, is the busiest single location in the system with an estimated 
1,120,000 visits per yean 



TABLE 24 

FREQUiNCY OF USE OF LIBRARY BY 
RESPONDiNTS TO SELF^ADMINISTIRED QUESTIONNAIRi 



Use of Main Library 

More Thin Onee a Week 
Once a Wiik 
Onee a Month 
Every Other Month 
Seldom or Never 
No Riiponie 

Use of Branches 

More Than Once a Week 
Onee a Wiik 
Once a Month ' 
Every Other Month 
Seldorn or Never 
No ResponiB 



Sampled at 
Main Library 



19,7% 

31,7 

32,9 

8.5 

6.6 

0.6 

7,4% 
13.9 
17J 

QA 
50,1 

1.6 



Sampled at 
Branches 



3.0% 

4.7 
^ 12.5 
10.2 
68.3 

1.3 



25.6% 

44.5 

22,3 

3.6 

3J 

0.4 



Respondents sampled at the n_iuin library tend to use it more frequently than the branches 
and vice versa. Of interest is the amount and nature of multiple use of the system: almost 40% 
of those sampled at the muhi library use branches at least once a month, but only about 20% 
of those sampled at the branches use the main library that often. 

I 

Of those sampled at the main library, only 14.5% said they used a brincli more frequently 
tiian the main library. For six out of seven of them, this was the branch closest to home. 

For purposes of this diseussion, use of a library once a week or more is considered high 
frequency ("often"); use once a month or every other month is considerid medium frequency 
("fairly often"); persons who u.se the library less than every other month are considered low 
freq-iency ("seldom") users. 
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Combining data from the main and branch libraries (Table 25), we find the following 
lendencios among the respondents: ( 1 ) use branch libraries often, main library seldom, 33,6%; 
(2) use branch libraries fairly often, main library seldom, 13.9%; (3) use branch libraries often, 
main library fairly often, 13 j%; and (4) high users of the main library, 20.6%. 



TABLiZB 

RELATIVE FRiQUENCV OF USE OF MAIN AND BRANCH UBRARliS 
lY RESPONDf NTS TO SELF ADMINISTERED QUESTIONNAIRE 



Frequency of Use 


Combineel Sarfiple 


High Users of Both Mem and Brsnches 


9.0% 


High Users of Mai i and Medium Users of Branches 


3.6 


High Users of Main and Low Uiirs of Branehii 


8.0 


Medium U^rs of Main and High Users of BrBnches 


13.8 


Medium Users of Both Main and Branches 


8.3 


Medium Users of Main and Low Users of Branches 


6.4 


Low Users of Main and High Users of Branches 


33J 


Low Users of Main and Medium Users of Branehii 


13.9 


Low Users of Both Main and Branches 


3.4 


Total 


100,0% 



Interviewed respondents at the main library tended to be its more loyal and constant 
clientele. Sixty-eight percent were high frequency users, 21% were medium frequency users, 
and 1 0.5% were low frequency users/ Approximately 63% of these respondents never used 
branch libraries. 

Table 26 shows the main library subject departments used most frequently=literature, 
liistory, science, and art. This ranking was true both on the day of interview and throughout 
the year. All of the subject departments show significant use. 

More tlian 85% used the card catalog and almost 80% used the book checkout service at 
some time during the year. However, on the day of the interview only 49.2% used the card 
catalog and 46% checkout services. 

1, Changei In Uit 

Changes in patterns of use at the main library in respect to the number of visits and num-^ 
ber of books checked out during the past year, as estimated by the respondents, indicate a 
net increase for both: - 
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inGFeased 
Greatly 

Number of Visits 10.6% 
Number of Booki 
Chicked Out 7 j% 

Compared with those who decreased thuir use. more respondents indicated that they made inorc 
frequent visits, although most fespondcnts indicated a static book checkout and frequency of 
visit pattern. 

Table 27 gives some information on respondents who indicated that their visits and check- 
outs at the main library declined during the past yean 



TABLE 27 

REASONS FOR USING THE MAIN LIBRARY LISS DURING THE PAST YiAR 



Perqeht qf Per«nt of 

^ .... .. ' Total Sample Decreased Usars* 

Checkout Too Time Consuming 0.2% 1^5% 

Diffifint Riiding Interesti 3.8 22.7 

Cannot Find Material 2.5 15=2 

Purchiii More Books 1.8 10.6 

Use Another Library More Often 6.0 36.4 

No Particular Reaion 3,0 18.2 

Othdr Reasons ^,8% 34 J% 



InGreased 

29.5% 
22.0% 



Remain^ 
the Same 

48,2% 

59,3% 



Dccreaied 
Desreaied GrQatjy 



11,0% 
10,7% 



0.8% 

0.8% 



Total 
100% 
100% 



* Decreased users are those who have visited ths library le^ or checked out fewer books over the past year. 
Thiy conititutid 18.5% of the total sample, of which G% had dicreaiid only in the number of visits, 4.7% 
had decriasid only In booki checks out, ind 6 J% had decreased in both, Pircentages add up to more 
than 16.5% and 100%, riipictivily, because of multiple responses. 

Only about 17% cited shortcomings in library service as the reason ("checkout too time- 
consuming"). An additional 36% now use another library more often; 22.7% have different 
reading interests; 15,2% cannot find material; and 10,6% purchase more of their own books. 
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D, MANNER OF USE 

Tliu libniry sysigni is imd in ihruu bmc ways; 

1 . To obtain (or reiiirn) circuhiiing books unci niaterlnls, 

2. For rt^rerencc and resturch, prolessionul rcuding and study in the 
building, and 

3. For recreation -reading or browsing and passing the time of day. 

Table 28 describes this use (the figures exceed 100% because many people come to the library 
for more than one purpose). 



TABLE 28 

PATTERNS OF LIBRARY USE OF RESPONDENTS 
TO SiLF^ADMINISTiRiD QUESTIONNAIRE 





Sampled at 


Sampled at 




Main Library 


Branches 


Take Out Books and Materiili and Leave 


78.3% 


79.7% 


Recreational Reading 


28 J 


30,9 


School HomewDrk or Study 


26.6 


27.9 


ProfisSiOnal ind Builniis Reeding 


27,0 


14.0 


Attend Meetings, Program! 


3.4 


3,1 


Browse and Pass Time of Day 


25.5 


22j 


Othir 


1.6 


0,5 



The patterns are remarkably similar at the main library and at the branches. Recreational 
reading, browsingauid passing thg time of day are equally important at the main library and 
branches. This is also true for circulation and use of both libraries for school homework and 
study. However, professional and business reading is more significant at the main library, 

A more detailed investigation of respondents at the main library was possible during the 
interview-administered questionnaire, as summarized In the table below. 
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TABLE 29 
use PATTERNS-MAIN LlBRARV 



Browse for 





Checkout 


Read in 


Browie 


specific 




Books 


Libpary 


Informilly 


Subject 


Use on Day of fntervjew 


B2J% 


42,8% 


25.2% 


37,5% 


FrBquency of Use Throughout Year 










Greater Than Once a Week 


8J 


17,2 


73 


12,5 


Onci i Week 


15 J 


10,8 


BM 


11,5 


2-3 Times a Month 


31,2 


11,2 


13J 


18,5 


Onci a Month 


19 J 


13,3 


14J 


16,8 


6-1 1 TImis a Year 


6.8 


9.0 


6J 


9.2 


1-5 Times a Year 


14.0 


18J 


11J 


13.0 


Subtotal Ever Using 


85,2 


80.0 


62.3 


81J 


Never Use 


14J 


20.0 


21 J 


18,5 


Total 


100.0% 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Checking out books-the circulation function-=was the largest use on the day of the interview 
and throughout the year, Reading on the prenilses and browsing in a specific subject area were 
favorite activities both on the day of interview and as habits throughout the yean Ncnspecific 
browsing was almost always the least engaged in activity. 

Checking out books was most common especially for people who use the library up to 
three times a month-the basic patronage for the circulation function of the main library. 
However, more respondents whose frequency of use was greater than once a week or less than 
once a month read in the library than circulated books. The less frequent but specialized user, 
and the frequent user, come to the library for reference, research, and study. 

E, MATERIALS AND SERVICES USED 

The relative use of various classifications of library materials as shown in Table 30 fits 
the division of functions between the main library and the branches. Popular magazines and 
eirculating books of a recreational nature ("other books'*) recdve more attention at the 
branches, as do large print books. 
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TABLd 30 



COMPARATIVE USE OF CATEGORIES OF LIBRARY MATERIALS 
FROM SiLF^ADMlNISTERED QUiSTlONNAiRi 



Materiils 
Classification 

Popular Magazines 

Occupational Books 33 3 

Other Books - g 

Journals and Periodicals 3^ g 

Maps, Documents^ etc, ^4 7 

Rare Books^ 
Large Print Books 



Other 
None of the Abov^ 



Percent Using 
Sampled at Sampled at 

Main Library Branehea 



Foreign Language BookE g g 

Phonograph Records -jgg 



27-8% 

19.2 
84.0 
16.2 
10.1 

1'5 2.5 
9,0 

3'1 0.5 



At ihe mum libniry. muro ruspondonts maku use of the larger collections of nccupationul 
buokMournuIs, periodic.ls. mm. documents, Ibrcign bonks, m6 phonograph record./ In most 
ul Uicsc arcs the collections at the muin library are also vastly superior in .ovciag. and depth 
However, popular mup.ines und circulating book, which were mast heavily used at the bra^.che. 
vvere not neglected at the main library. r-^iuuh 

rable 31 , baned on an analysis of the interview questionnaire, relates frequency of use to 
titi hzation 0 mntenals. Circulation and use of the card catalog and reference materials in that 
dr^er, were the pnttern. of mo.t of the respondents, A similar pattern emerged for use throtigh^ 
out the past year a.d high and medhn, frequency users. However, the ranking for low frcqti^L 
™ n.d.ated that more respondents used reference material, the card catalojand biblir ' 

n^'t'JT '-^ „,achines. The low frequency user of the main library more than 

likely IS the specialized user. 

Tabic 32 suniimrizes the use of materials at the main library by subject area^ Humanities 
md^ ng current ^t,o„, ,s the greatest area of interest, fbllowad by Social Sciences end Science 
and Teeh.K.logy . However, including fiction as a separate category, the ranking would be Social 
^.ejces. Human,t,es, Current Fiction, and Science and Technology, as determLd ty use on 
tht day of the interview. As determined by the respondents' estimates of use during the past 
y.ar, the rankmg would be Social Sciences. Current Fiction, Science and Teehnolo^ J 
Humanities. 6/1 
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TABLi 32 



Pi RCENT OF RESPONDENTS TO ADMINISTERED QUiSTIONNAfRE 
USING GINERAL SUBJECT ARIAS AT THE MAIN LIBRARY 



Ustd Day of 
Intenfiew 



Uied 
Pait Y^r 



Generil WDrki 
Humanities 
Social Sclances 
Science and Technology 
Children's Litirature 
Travel and Hobby 
Current Events 
No Subject Interest 



37J 
23.3 
3.0 

y.o 

5.0 
2.5 



2m 

55 J (29 J)* 



S9J 
36,8 
4,8 
11,8 
4,7 
TO 



3,2% 
69J (31J)* 



* Percent of Humanities, eKcludIng Current Fiction, 



As a Ibrm of recreational reading Current Fiction is a mmt inierest of library users in- 
terested in all special types of subject matter. Despite its ready commercial availability, it still 
ranks as an important public library service. 

1, Current Fiction 

Demographic characteristics of the Current Fiction readers on the day of the interview are 
given in Tabic 33, On that day fiction readers constituted 25.8% of total respondents at the 
main library. They are analyzed by occupation, race, sex, and age, The heading ''Percent of 
Respondents Using Current Fiction" gives the percentage of fiction readers in a particular 
demographic category. The adjacent column ''Percent of Category" is an analysis in the op- 
posite direction, indicating the proportion of that particular demographic group which used 
Current Fiction on the day of interview. 

In terms of occupational classifications, pfo^sslonals constituted the highest percentage 
(20%) of fiction readers; but among professionals, the percentage who read fiction was com- 
paratively low (23%), At the other extreme, housewives were most given to reading Current 
Fiction (50% on the day of interview), but they constituted le^s than 1 0% of the riction readers 
among the respondents. 

By racial classification, 90% of the fiction readers were Caucasian, but only 2B% of 
Caucasians using the library read fiction. By contrast, almost 32% of Negro library patrons 
were fiction readers, but they constituted less than 7% of the total fiction readership. 
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TABLE 33 

DEMOGRAPHY J CHARACTERIFT ICS OF RESPONDENTS 
TO INTERVfEW'ADMINISTF.RED QUESTIONNAIRE 
USiNd CURRENT FICTION ON DAY OF INTiRVmW 



Percent of 
Total Sample 



Pereant of 
Rispondents Using 
Currant Fiction 



Parc^nt of 
Demographio 

CategoiY 
Sampled Using 
Current Fietion 



Current Status 

Head of Household 
Professional 
Minagir-ixiqutivg 
Clerk 
Salei 

Servlci Worker 
Housewife 
Student 
Ritirid 
Unimployid 
Other 



10J% 



Total 



23 
4.0 
4.5 
3.3 
1.0 
25.891 



5.2 
OM 
3.0 
1.3 
0.2 



40.8% 



20.3 
3,0 

11.6 
4.9 
1.0 




23,3% 



23.3 
33.3 
40.0 
45.5 
23.1 



50,0 
16.8 
48.6 
24.5 
26.7 



Raci 

Caucdsisn 
Oriental 
Negro 
Other 



Total 



23.3 

0.5 

U 

0.2 
25.8% 



90.3 
1.9 
6,8 
1.0 
100.0% 



28.4 
6.1 

31.8 
5.6 



Male 
Fimali 



Total 



13,3 
12.6 

28.8% 



51.5 
48.5 
100.0% 



19.3 
39.7 



Age 

13^18 Years 
Years 
26-40 Years 
41 60 Yean 
61 Yeari and Over 



Total 



□J 

9,0 
73 
5,0 

3.8 
25.8% 



1.9 
35.0 
29.1 
19.4 
14J 
100.0% 



6J 
27.1 
22.9 

29.9 
39J 
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A similar contract is seen bciwcen male und lomalc pa irons. 

By age groups, ly^S-yeaMkls comprised the largest pereentat^ of rietion readers, biii 
tliu age group ninsi given to fietion f39C?) was 61 and over. 

The implications of these Hgures are iniportant in identilying the role and runeiion of the 
main library. Current Fietion in read genenilly by all main library users, including gieat num- 
bers of proiussionals and students, but the total percentage drawn to such reading from those 
chissincations is not great. Relative interest in the subject is strongest among housewives, 
clerks and sides people, and the retired, who indicate a greater likelihood of coming to tlie 
library for general recreational functions and reading fc. pleasure, of which Current Fiction 
plays a large part. 

2, Special Collections 

ft is evident that the specini collections constitute an underutilized resource of the library, 
The Calilbrniana collection was the only one used by more than 5% of the interview respondents 
during the year and only 13% said thai they hud used any of the special collections at any time 
durmg the year; however, 46% said that they would hnvo used the special collections had they 
known about them. It is clear that the public would benefit from greater publicity about these 
valuable and unusual holdings of the library. Their remote locations at the back of the third 
noor, while conducive to quiet, may also restrict their Inspection by less experienced llLnry 



users. 



3* Library Sirvices Used 

The seiradminlstered questionnaire asked patrons about their use of a variety of library 
services during the past year. The results, as given in Table 34, further support the tendencies 
observed earligr in this chapter^an emphasis on circulation at the branches and reference and 
research at the main library. Cfiildreirs programs were more important at the branches, The 
separate children's questionnaire provided more information on the use of children's progfams 
in the main library. 



TAiLi34 

PERCENT OF RESPONDENTS TO SiLRADMINISTERED QUESTIONNAIRE 
USING VARIOUS Sf RVICIS OF THE LIBRARY 





Sampled at 


^mpled at 




Miin Library 


Branohii 


Take Out Books 
Research 


84.4% 


90.4% 


Reference 


53.7 
50J 


37.5 
37.0 


Adult Programs 


2.4 


1.7 


Chtldrin's Programs 


1.6 


6.3 


Exhibits 


6.0 


4.5 


Other 


2,3 


2J 
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F. RESPONDENTS' EVALUATION OF THE LIBRARY SYSTEM 



The rusponscs to two survuys- tliu 5800-pursnn sysicmsvidc soli'-Lidmiiiistcrcd question- 
nnirc nnd the 400-perHon Intcrvicw-udniinistcrcd questionnaire- cuiistitutu the firHt systenKitie 
critique of the library system by its patrons. Detailed tabulailons and sumple verbntini com- 
ments are contained in a supplementary report.* Here we present a summnry of comments 
on materials, operations, staff assistance, hours of operation, facilities, and services of the main 
and branch libraries as drawn IVonrthcse surveys. The interviews at the main nbrary provide 
additional Information on materials, lacilities, the cheekout system, and main librarians' assis- 
tancc to patrons. 



1, General Evaluation 



Table 35 sumniarizcs coniments about various aspect?^ of the main library and the branches 
under the headings of quality and quantity. For all locations, the single greatest cause of com- 
plaint was the quantitative inadequacy of materials-most of the comments referred to Insuf^ 
ficient adult rcadit^g matter. Unfavorable comments about the quality of operations at the 
main library dealt with the checkout system, the catalog system, the lack of directions in the 
building, and problems of theft and security. Hours of operation elicited unfavorable comments 
both from the main and branch libraries: many people wished the mahi library were open on 
Sundays and that all libraries were open later at night. Miscellaneous favorable coninients oil 
all locations tended to be general and unspecific^people simply like the library. SpecifiG favof- 
able comments about service provided by the professional staff were noteworthy for the main 
library and very impressive for the branches: The unfavorable comments about the stafT service 
at the main library reflected more the conditions under which the staff have to operate rather 
than any professional shortcomings. 

In regard to facilities at the main library, write^n commeiits by user respondents by a ratio 
of more than two to one, were unfavorable about the present building and/or indicated that a 
iiew structure was needed, 

2 EviluEtlon of Main Library 

The interview questionnaire at the main library provides more detailed consumer com- 
ments on materials, facilities, and services. Table 36 reveals some Interesting strengths and 
weaknesses. 

Circulating books, the basic resource of any modern public library, were commented on 
by 87% of the persons interviewed, and while about 76% of the responses found them more or 
less adequate, a 23,6% negative view is not to be taken lightly when it refers to something so 



Supplementary Report to San Francmo Llbrsry Study, by Arthur D, Little, Inc., 1970. 
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TABLE 36 

iVALUATION OF THE MATERIALS IN THI MAIN LIBRARY 
FROM iNTiRVIf W^ADMINlSTiRED QUiSTIONNAIRE 



Clreulating Booki 

Referenci Matirial 

Card Catalog, Biblio- 
graphic Cards 

Manuscripts 

Buaineii Fmineial 
Publications 

Government Documints 

Pamphleti & Newipapers 

Maps 

Music Scores 
Popular Magazinei 
Profaisional Journals 
Phonograph Ricordi 
Micrgfilms 
Poiters, Playbills 
Patents 

Copy Michinii 
Childrin'i Books 



Percant of 
Sampli 
Having 
Opinion 

87,0% 

58.8 



81,5 
4,8 

12J 
18 J 
11,0 

ao 

7.3 
43J 
2SJ 
20J 
7J 
2.3 
2.0 
34.0 
11.3 



PiFcent of Those Having Opinion 
CQnsiderjng_Matirlals 



Always Uiually Uiually Always 

Adiquati Adequate Inadequate Inadequate 



24,19 
29J 

34.0 
28.3 

30.0 
16.2 
22.7 
30.6 
24,1 
30,5 
23:3 
9,8 
19.4 

37,5 
294 
20.0 



52.3^ 
62,1 

57,4 
73J 

80,0 
63.5 
58,1 
50,0 
48.3 
56.3 
56.3 
39,0 
64J 
66.7 
62J 
49.3 
62,2 



22.1% 
8.1 

in 

6,0 
18,9 
16.9 
16,7 
20,7 
12.1 
18.5 
39,0 
12.9 
22,2 

17.6 
17 J 



1,5^ 
0,0 

4,0 

1,4 

2,3 

2,7 

6.9 

1.1 

1,9 
12.2 

3,2 
11,1 

3,7 



Total 

100% 
100% 

100% 
100% 

100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
100% 
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esscntiul. TIil- only mutcrinls eonsidcrgd inaduquutc by highur {UTContagcs of persons hnving 
opinions about them wL-ri: phnnograph records, posters and playhi!ls. and nuisiL- scort-s GivtMi 
thu hnc collection nf nuisle scores, this would indicate a tiistidioii. clientele. None of these 
Ciitcgories is conipnrabic in importanee to cireuhtting hooks and only phonOBraph records 
drew iiegutive comnieiiis I'roni any substantial number of respondents (41 .2%), It is evident 
that there ure serious inadequacies here, in what could be developed us a substantial library 
resource. 

Coiisumers' views of the strengths of the main library are interesting. Eighty-one percent 
cominented on the card catalog and bibliographie service and almost all of them found it ade= 
quate. Reference muterial, though the subject of remarks by less than 60% of respondents 
received an overwhelmiiig endorsement from them. Also there were relatively few critical 
comnient.s about business and finunclal pubHeations, but more respondents were critical of 
govurnmcnt documents, Populur magazines were well rocoived by tlie 43% who mentioned 
them. The 34% who spoke of the copying machines wore critical of their adeciuuey (2 1 .3%). 

With the exception of popular mflgaziiies, the protlle of positive comments about main 
library materials centers strongly on research, and Indlcutos satisnietion by persons using the 
libniry for serious and purposeful work. It would appear that the library is already achieving 
success and acceptance for its reference functions, 

3. Main Library Ficilities 

When it eomes to the convenience of facilities at the main librnry almost everybbdy has 
an opinion, and most of the opinii.n i.s moderately ravonible. 



TAIL! 37 

iVALUATIOiy OF THI FACILITliS OF THE {MAIN LIBRARY 
FROM iNTiRVIEW.ADMjNISTiRED QUESTIONNAIRi 

Percint of 

^tnp\e Percant of Th osa Having Qplnlan Co piit jflrina Facllitlas 
Having 
Opinion 



LIgliting In Departments 98.8% 

Lighting on Stairs B7.3 

Quiet In DBpartmints 98,0 

Quiet on Stairs 97.3 

TemperaturB 97.8 

Fumishingi 978 

AccBss to Departments 98,3 

Restroomi 7g 0 



Alwayi 


UiUilly 


Uiually 


Always 




Adequati 


Adequate 


Inidequite 


Inadequite 


Total 


8,1% 


73.4% 


17,7% 




100% 


6.2 
9,9 


71J 


21,1 


0.8 


100% 


73.6 


15,1 


IJ 


100% 


6,7 


79.9 


ii,r. 


2,1 


100% 


6J 


86,0 


51.3 


3,1 


100% 


5,4 


67.3 


25.8 


1,5 


100% 


4J 


73,3 


19,6 


2.3 


100% 


2.3 


49,0 


28,0 ■ 


20,7 


100% 
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The most heavily cfiticlzcd facilities were the rcstrooms, svith some 49^ findiiig them 
inadequate. However, some 20% fewer people had opinions on this subject than on any other. 



Temperature and furnishings-importunt comfort featurcs-\/ere thought to be more 
or less inadequate by about one out of four people. While not heavily negative, this is a sig* 
nificant proportion when it refers to sonicfhing so fundamental in a way eomparable to the 
24% who Felt critical of the circuiting book collection. 

4. The Chfckout System at the Main Library 

Our study of the library has revealed a significant degree of unhappincss with the present 
complicated system of checking out books. This critical feeling is partly revealed by Table 38 
which shows that less than half (47.8%) of the patrons interviewed at the main llbfary felt 
there was no need for Improvement, 



TABLE 38 

iVALUATION OF PRESENT SYSTEM OF CHICKING OUT 
BOOKS AT THE MAIN LIBRARY 



No L^ibrary 

Yei No Card Tote! 

Present System Should Be Improved 36,2% 47.8% 16.0% 100% 
Would Use Telephone or Mali Request 
Sarvlci for Qhecklng Out Booki if 

Available 46.0% §4.0% 100% 

About 36% felt thero was such a need while the 16'^ not having library cards should by uoii' 
sidercd nLHitruL In actual fact, however, 20% of the main library users nyver check out books. 
Some may siniply have no oecadon to use the checkout system, whilG others (and this would 
surely include the 4% who have a library but never use it) may be discouraged by what 
they consider the difficulty of the prnvCdurc, 

It is also important to note that all the data In Table 38 conies Irom an arlult question' 
nairc. The problems for children checking out books arc more severe, Children can obtain 
a library card as soon us th?y can sign their own names but many, at that stage, arc unable to 
distinguish between the various kinds of book checkout formSj much less utilize tlieni, and must 
be assisted by adults, 
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5. Assistance by Librarfans 



The respondents were generally pleased with the librarians. At the main library almost 
30% of those interviewed had sought librarian assistance and more than nine out of ten were 
courteously treated; less than one in a hundred complained of rudeness. Of the 70% who did 
not seek librarian help, none was hesitant to ask, and less than one In two hundred did not 
know that help was available. About 1% had had bad experiences in the past; 97% did not 
need assistance. 



TAiLE 39 
LmRARIAN'S ASSISTANCE 



Individuals Coniulting Libnarlan 
Individuals Not CQnsulting 

Total 

Reason for Not Consulting 
Did Not Need Help 
Did Not Know Hilp Wis Availsbie 
Hesitint to Ask for Help 
Bad ixperlincii in Past 
Other Reason 



Per«nt of 
Sample 



Percent of 
Thsii Not 
Qoniulting 



29.2% 
70.8 

loom 



68,8^ 
02 



97,2% 
0.4 



0.8 
1.0 



1.1 
1.3 



TAiLE 40 

ATTITUDE OF LIBRARIANS CONSULTED 



Consulted Librarian 
Librarian's Attitude Wai 
Courtooui 
Indifferent 
Discourteous 



Totil 



29.2% 

27.2% 

IJ 

0.2 
29J% 



Pircint of Thoie 
Consulting 



83.2% 
6.0 
0.8 

100.0% 
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It is encouraging to note this favorable picture of professional service at the main library 
us well as at the brandies (Table 35). 



G. PRIORITliS FOR CHANGE 

Respondents were asked to rank their priorities for the use of additional money, The 
choices they were asked to rank included: 

• The addition of new materially 
. • Upgrading internal operations, 

• Providing additional personnel, and 

• The construction of a new building. 

It is evident that the priorities are interrelated: A predominant desire for additional books 
and othef materials will create a need for new facilities to house them and for personnel and 
facilities to make them available to the public. 

Clearly, the respondent main library user was most concerned about adding new materials 
to the collection, 79% giving this use of funds as a first a?id second priority, followed by im- 
proving internal operations, constructing a new building, and. adding more personnel. More of 
the respondents considered a new main library building to be unimportant or gavt* this use of 
funds a fourth priority. It must be pointed out that the library user is predominantly oriented 
to materials; and to the people who use the library primarily for circulating purposes, making 
relatively short visits, the need fbr iacilities is not readily apparent, Given that the existing 
main library building has reached its capacity for housing materials and expanding services^ 
the high demand for new materials inevitably implies the need to solve the problems posed 
by the existing fiicilities. it is essential that the library patrons become better Inlbrmed about 
the difficulties of housing additional mnterials and working in the existing building, 

A more detnlled view of the public desire for additional library materials is offered in 
Table 42 in which five levels of priority are given to four ^;ategories of materials. Expansion 
of the book collection is clearly and not surprisingly the top priority. Audio-vIsUiil equipment 
and speeia! collections are second candidates for development. At the time of the survey the 
library lacked adequate audio=visuaI materials. Audio-visual equipment and niaterials are inade- 
quate und scuttered through various departments and many librarians ieel frustrated at the 
inadequacy of the equipment, the difficulty of keeping it in repair, and the problems of 
making materials available to the public, 
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TABLE 41 



iVALUATION OF PRIORITIES FOR EXPINDITURi OP ADDITIONAL MONEY iV THE 
LIBRARY BY RISPONDiNTS TO THE INTf RVIEVV-ADIVIINISTERED QUiSTIONNAIRE 







Additional 




Improve 




New Main 


New 


Additionil 


Internal 




Building 


Materials 


Personnel 


Operitlons 


First Priority* 


18.0% 


62,2% 


11.5% 


19.0% 


Second Priority 


lOJ 


16.8 


18.5 


26,0 


Third Priority 


10.0 


9.0 


22.0 


19.0 


Fourth Priority 


21.0 


3.0 


12.0 


8.5 


No Opinion 


2.0 


l!2 


1J 


2,2 


Unimportant 


38,5 


7,8 


34,5_ 


2S.3 


Total 


100,0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Since the same priority eould be given to muitiple Qatigdriii, the sum of any individual 
pfiority for all categories does not nicissarlly add to 100%. 



TAIL! 42 

IMPORTANCi OF EXPANSION OF COLLICTIONS FOR 
RiSPONDINTS TO INTERVIiW^ADMINISTERED QUESTIONNAIRE 





Expend 




Expind Rare 


Ex^nd 




Collection 


Expand 


and Sp€e|a| 


AudiO' 




of Books 


Mapilnes 


Collegtlgnl 


Visual 


First Priority* 


72.2% 


^ 13.2% 


19,5% 


19.5% 


Second Priority 


13.2 


IBM 


26,0 


26.0 


Third Priority 


3.8 


21.2 


18.8 


1BJ 


Fourth Priority 


1J 


8.8 


11.S 


11J 


Unimportant 


7.5 


25,0 


22.2 


22.2 


No Opinion 


U 


2.0 


2.0 


2.0 


Total 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 



' See Note, Table 41, 
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1. Additional Facilities 



In considering new physical facilities, a sizable list of alternatives was offered for the 
consideration of main library respondents in the interview questionnaire, as shown below, 

TABLE 43 

EVALUATION OF THE IIVIPORTANCE OF 
ADDITIONAL FACILITliS AT MAIN LIBRARV 

Percent of Those 





PerGent 


Having Opinion Considering 






of Sampta 


Addition of Phviioil Fioilltv 






Hiving 


Very 








Phyiloal FiQlllty 


Opinion 


Important 


Important 


Unimportant 


Total 


A!! Services on Main Floor 


45,0% 


9.5% 


18.3% 


72.2% 


100% 


Auditorium 


87.2 


20.3 


46.1 


33,8 


100% 


Reading Rooms 


96.5 


35J 


35.5 


29.0 


100% 


Conference Rooms 


83.0 


11.4 


43,4 


45.2 


100% 


Smil) Desks 


93.2 


17.4 


3B.7 


46.9 


100% 


Disks In Stacki 


93.0 


18.5 ■ 


41.2 


40.3 


100% 


Study Room 18-24 Hours/Day 


93.8 


32.8 


36.0 


31,2 


100% 


Audio-Visuai Room 


91,0 


28.8 


44J 


26.4 


100% 


Soundproof Booths 


90.2 


29.9 


43J 


26.6 


100% 


Reproducing Area (oopylngj 


92.0 


19.8 


50.3 


29.9 


100% 


Cafeteria 


93.0 


14,0 


30.6 


S5.4 


100% 


Cheeking Area 


92.0 


10.1 


30.7 


59.2 


100% 


Room for Children 


86.0 


32J 


47.1 


20,3 


100% 



Again the irnportancc of an audio-visual room Is clear. Ninety-one percent commented on it, and 
three out of four thought it was Important. The same general desire was seen for soundpfoof 
booths and a copying area, as well as a room for children. , 

Many people also spoke in favor of reading rooms and 18-24-hour study rooms, both of 
which were considered Important by about 70% of those who mentioned them. 

Very few people seemed to care whether all the services were on the main floor or whether 
the library had a cafeteria or special checking area. 
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In summary, the usern of the hbrary are practical and serious in their hopes Ibr improve- 
ment. They want to be able to do spueifjc types of study and research in an atmosphere thai 
facilitates study. They vvant the Ijbniry to be open longer; they want its resources especially 
nonbook muteriuls, to be more readily available; Lnd tney are less concerned about such eon^ 
veniences as food service and the elimination o!^ st air climbing and elevator use. 

2. Paying for jmprovements 

Tabic 44 ^hows how willing the respondents were to pay additional taxes for improved 
library service. 



TAiLi 44 

VyiLLINGNESS TO PAY TAXIS TO IMPROVl LilRAR Y 



Strong 
Positive 
Indifferent 
Negative 
Highly Negative 

Total 



Age of Riipondints 

12 and 

Under 13^1 8 



100.0% 



6J% 
43.3 

2ej 

16.7 
0.7 



IMS 

30.1% 

38.3 

20.3 

6J 

4.5 



2640 

397% 
34.4 

9.2 

9.9 

6.9 



Pif oent of 
41^60 61+ Tstel Sample 



100.0% IOQ.0% 100.0% 100.0% 



29.9% 


18,4% 


30.2% 


49.3 


26.3 


38.0 


11J 


28,9 


16.5 


3,0 
6,0 


18=4 

7.9 


9,0 
6.2 


100.0% 


100,Q% 


100.0% 



Thu greatest reluctance is seen on the pyrt of persons over 6 1 and under 18, The roiuctancL' 
of retired people on a fixed income to assume additionai tax burdens is understandable, but the 
nesative attitude of the younger group may rellect an Indifference to new facilities rather th'in -i 
concern about their cost, The striking positive fact is that the majority of the respondents in the 
heavy taxpaynig years of middle life were wlllins to provide financial backing for their choice 
of library Iniprovenients, 

When willingness to pay additional taxes Is related to that segment of people interviewed 
who were registered San Francisco voters, we find that 70% of the registered voter respondents 
were willing to pay the tux costs of improved library sorvice while only 17% were negative and 
12% were indifferent. It Is evident that voters who were respondents are not a majority of voters 
in the city. People who use the main library and want It improved can' be expected to be prepared 
to pay additional taxes; but it does not rollow that San Francisco voters as a whole will be unwillin 
to lend their linancial support to maintaining the excellence of thii promlnynt and essential public 
service in the years and decades ahead, 
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H, PEOPLE WHO DO NOT USE THE LIBRARY 



n 



1. Identifying the Nonuser 

The various questionnaires and interviews discussed in the preceding sections gave us a 
cleiir picture of the user respondent, his habits of use, and his expectations of the librar)'. The 
cooperation of the library patrons made possible an anniysis that was both extensive and inten- 
sive, revealing attitudinal as well as factual information. 

There are about 704,000 people in San Francisco. Of these, 184,000 use the system an^ 
nuaUy; 520,000, about 74%, do not. Using assumptions from the questionnaire survey ami 
data from the 1960 census, population projections, and other sources, we have made estimates 
of the nonusers of library service for various age groups, occupational and status categofics, 
and San Francisco neighborhoods, 

As a percentage of their own groups, m^or nonusers of the library system are bkie collar 
workers, the elderly, 41-60-year-old persons,and sales-clerical workers. They are also, generally, 
the largest groups in the total population of nonusers, Six of the 23 neighborhood areas have 
less than 20% of their 1960 populations using the library syitem, according to our estimates. 

2. The Elderly 

From Table 45, which shows our estimate of each age group not using the library, the most 
startling flgure is the 9 1 % of persons over age 60 who do not avail themselves of this Iree public 
service, especially at a time of life when they might be expected to make creative use of its re- 
sources for the enjoyment of increased leisure time, Table 43 confirms this observation: §5% 
of retired persons do not use the library system. These facts are the more perplexing because 
it has been found that of all age groups, people over 60 are most likely to find what they are 
looking for when they go to the library; the collections are more nearly adequate to many of 
their needs and Interests than is true for most groups, 

The problem was further explored by meeting with a small group of the elderly and library 
staff who worked with them, It emerged from these discussions that the problem is one of ser- 
vice and ^Mibrary outreach*' rather than (acilities or resources, The elderly need positive encour- 
agement and practical assistance. The library must come to them; they frequently cannot go 
to it because of physical disability or because of attitudes and habits of a lifetime. Some are 
afraid of fines or reprimands for returning books late or misplacing them. 

Special programs and specially trained personnel are needed to overcome these fears. An 
excellent beginning has been made in the San Francisco PubHc Library's deposit collections 
service to the aged In cooperation with the Council of Churches, Senior Citizen centers, and 
Bookmobile Bervices to central city residential hotels. 
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EKLC 



TABLi 45 

ESTIMATiS OF NONUSERS OF SYSTIM BY AGf 

Eitimatid Not Using System 

San Pranciico Number of Parent of Percent Who 





Populitlon 


People 


Population 


Are Nonui 


Under 5 Years 


55,445 


55,445 


100.0% 


10J% 


5-12 Yean 


91,630 


78,371 


85J 


14 J 


13-18 Years 


69,624 


28,927 


41J 


SJ 


19-25 Years 


88J62 


45,319 


50,9 


8J 


26^0 Years 


105,978 


61,414 


57J 


11J 


41-60 Years 


162,080 


132,248 


81J 


25.2 


61 and Over 


135 J 42 


122.988 


91.0 


23J 


Total 


708,861' 


524,712 


74.0% 


100.0% 



Population projictlon of City Planning Department, 



There are 35 books in eacli of tliQse collections, mostly surplus or older fiction titles from 
branch hbranes, and the deposit in each of 15 locations is chanfied monthly by the Bookmobile 
Patrons of the system are encouraged to return books for use by others, but the age nature and 
condition of the books make it unnecessary to keep any close watch on circulation, individual 
books are also brousht to bedridden persons by volunteers. 

The deposit collection service is a fine example of library outfeaeh to an important clien. 
tclc^the elderly retired person of low income in the center city. However, these programs 
need to bo expanded, especiully to Laguna Honda home, rehabiiitotion homes, and additional 
Senior Citjgen centers. 

Another approach to increasing roadership umonfi the elderly involves the use of films and 
other audio=vlsual materials, followed by books on related subject matter to arouse interest in 
this nistanue, as m others, the library as a recreational, educational, and information service is 
performmg an miportant social service to this ago group. It niust expect first to use less demand, 
mg lorms of material, by pictures and sound, to supplement the reading habits of those who find 
!t mcreasmgly dilficult to read and many of whom have hud modest educational ochievcment. 

These proHranis will become increasingly important In the urban center city as the elderly 
population mcrcasos. The deposit collection is also a fine example of a signincant program 
□perated with practically no budget. With an adequate budset it could be one of the significant 
libnu-y services. 
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a Blue Collar, Service, and Sales^Clerical Workeri 



Table 46 reveals that the only occupational categories using the library less than the 
retired are blue collar, service^ and sales-clerical workers, an estimated 92% of whom never 
use any part of the Public Library System. 

The nature of nonuse by the blue collar work force and the probable reasons for it can 
be deduced from an ajialysii of the use patterns by occupational status and educational achieve- 
ment leveh The heaviest library users are professional men and college students at the main 
library, and housewives and younger students, particularly female, at the branches. 

Many of the San Francisco blue collar workers are skilled, with a high school or tech- 
nical education and with family income sometimes ranging up to 520,000 per year. This seg- 
ment of the labor force can afford other forms of entertainment. Television is a prime demandc 
of their attention, 

It seenis clear that the library has more to offer the less skilled persons in these occu- 
pational categories, especially the poor and minority groups, where the library has tradition- 
ally been most successful ^reading for self-education and career advancement. 

Apart from blue collar workers and the retired, the only other occupation group of which 
less than oiiCKiuarter ever uses any part of the Public Library System is the sales-clerical group. 

It is notewofthy that those sales-clerical people who use the library are among the heavier 
readers of current fiction. Of the sales-clcficaf labor force in San Francisco 53.8% is ffemale. 
Job opportunities in these areas are increasing for those with typing skills, computer training, 
etc., and decreasing for the more unskilled, because so many repetitive tasks are being auto- 
mated, 

While it is unlikely that high readership can be attained in a short time for so large a 
&Qup, two approaches are suggested: 

• Some of the most popular books in the Science and Technology dcpaftment 
arc practical "Do it Yourseir- handbooks for home repair and other cfafts, 
particulafly automobile maintenance. Adding programmed learning materials 
and further expanding these collections through an outreach program for 
less skilled segmenti of these occupations will be important. This will be 
especially true for those with limited education and language skills from 
ethnic minorities or foreign language groups who wish to acquire additional 
skills and improve their Job prospects. Supplemental technical materials 
will be important to those faced with the need for retraining because of 
technological advances. The acquisition of basic skills and upward job 
mobility will be increasingly important given continuing trends In the U.S, 
economy. Service industries, all of which require new levels of practical skill, 
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svill provide a greater propoftion of total jobs in the decades ahead, The 
increasing economic speciQlization of center cities in urban areas will require 
new and increasingly complex skills for both blue collar and sales<lerical 
workers. 

• Members of the more successful craft unions, earning adequate pay, have 
comparatively large amounts of leisure time (In some cases the work week 
is 35 hours). As a class their life^style may be 10 or 20 years ahead of the 
rest of the economy and they are being faced earlier with the problem of 
constructive use of leisure time^a problem that will be widespread in 
society before the year 2000. They will be increasingly influential politically 
and must become well informed to make sound judgments about the major 
issues of the day. The library's role In making this material available will be 
criticaL 

4 Six Geogrpphic Areas of Lowest Library Use 

The systemwlde questionnaire data provided a basis for estimating the number of library 
users in the city. 

In six of the 23 San Francisco neighborhoods, less than 20% of the population used any 
part of the library system at any time, These six neighborhoods are contiguous along the eastern 
side of the city from about the main library south to the San Mateo County line. 



Feraen^ge of Population* 

Nelghborhaad ^ Never Using Llbriry 

South of Market , gg 

Hunters Point . g 

Halght=Fi|jmgre _g2 g 

Qlvic Center-Downtown 32 3 

Potrero Hill-Central Bailn g 

Inner Miision-South Van Ness qq q 



1960 Census data, 



Certain facts about these neighborhoods give further emphasis to some of the trends noted 
above. South of Market, for instance, has 2 L8% of its population over age 6 1 (82% male) but 
they form only 2,9% of the area^s library patrons. By contrast, in the Lalce Merced area, the 
neighborhood having the highest percentage of its population using the library system, 24 J% of 
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only 2 1.6% of tllu iidghborliood popiihitioii is of tllis agi>. Also at Ltiku Merged students arc 
about the same percwiuufic (22%) of the population as tlie user respondents, but ut Hunters 
Point wliLTc tlicy are 40% of tlie population, they represent 66% of the respondents and no 
other status group providus as nuicli as 9%. This eontrast is also iinderscored by age eonipLiri. 
sons-at Hunters Point more than 75% of all library respondents are under 25 ; at Lake Meru-ud 
75% arc over 25. 

Another problem illustrated by these patterns of nonuse is the failure of the iiiaiii library 
to serve effectively us a branch Ibr its own neighborliorf 'tKiree of the four areas whose resi- 
dents make least use of the librury system are within walking distance of the main-South of 
Market, Huight-Fillmore, and Civic Center. 

The real problems in these neigliborhoods, however, hove to do with race, language. ai,J 
income: these are the homes of San Francisco's black, Latin American, and American Indian 
popidations. No matter how close the niuin library building, the cultural distance is great. 

Much of San Francisco's black populatloii and Latin. American population and virtually 
all ofits Indian populution live in these six neighborhoods. Certain other predominantly black 
neiahboriioods, such as the Western Addition, do not show up among the lowest in library use. 
upparently because of greater numbers of students and professionals and relatively heavy library 
patronagu by people between ages 25 and 60 compured, for example, with Hunters Point. 

5, Latin American and Spanish Speaking 

There is a need throughout'the Mission District for entire collections In Spanish with par- 
ticular reference to the literary and culturul achievements of the various Latin American coun- 
tries. Many of the people whose English is poor are hesitant not only to attempt to read library 
. books in English, but even to approach a librarian (some of whom are already bilingual In the 
district) or even to enter the library building. Volunteer neighborhood assoeiations and groups 
are prepared to scm as outlets for special deposit colloctions of library books. It was suggested 
at the meetings referred to above that collections of books representing complate reading courses 
might be loaned as a block to such neighborhood groups which would promote and manage their 
circulation. , 

Other aspects of Latin culture should be built into the library program at the local branch 

It was suggested that the works of local ethnic artists be displayed and that readings by poets ■ 
whether published or Uiipublished, should be sclicdided in the branch libraries. Certahi repre' ' 
sentatives of these groups einphasizcd the need for adequate audio-visual materials as an Integral 
part of library .service. They asked that facilities be made available for film making and pub- 
hshuig to record the immediately oontemporary creative activities and experlencus of their groups. 
These were considered to be importunt records of local cultural achievement, wortliy of be- 
coming an essential part of the library's holdliigs-rare and special collections ofeontemporary 
events. 
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a Library Needs of the Black Community 



Many of the suggestions mentioned in the foregoing section also were brouglit forth in 
our discussions with members of San Franclsco'S black community. 

The need for the library to bo energetic m pronioting materials which would aid people 
to improve their prospects of eniployment were mentioned. To many members of the black 
community, the dependence of the library on the products of existing publishing houses is 
unacceptable. It was suggested that the library stock collections of so-called contraband or 
underpound literature (or litefature'formerly so classified) as reproduced by small local 
printing or publishing groups. Some of this material might be in mimeographed fofm, or 
otherwise duplicated. The same means was suggested for overcoming the shortage of relevant 
material in Spanish. 

There are many older adults who are functionally inlterate, for whom audio-visual mate- 
rials can assume a proportionately greater iiriportance. Many members of the discussion group 
expressed a desire that they be used to introduce people gradually to the benefitb cT books. 
Library service to the functionally Illiterate mother and father, through reader education pro- 
grams and the use of programmed learning materials and teaching machines, was considered 
to be fundamental in providing a home learning environment for their children. 

It was suggested that a popular library at the main library be developed as an urban ethnic 
library, serving as a base of operations for special ethnic coilections in the branches, It should 
contain books geared to local rhinorlty groups' needs and perspectives, 

It was also suggested that the San Francisco Public Library could take a leadership role, 
m comparison with other library systems throughout the United States, by making available 
to minority groups the true history of the country. The formal education process is seen as 
being less responsive to the real educational needs of this community. The public library has 
the opportunity of filling this gap by providing more relevant and controversial materials and 
a free environment for their use. 

7. The American Indians 

Native Americans constitute a very small but special minority in the San Francisco popu- 
lation. One of their representatives apeed with those of the black population In saying that 
many times library collections were not helpful to their people, but positively offensive In the 
general view they offered of the history of the United States. 

It was suggested that the library should subscribe to the entire Univeriity of Oklahoma 
Press collection of the.history of major Indian tribes of the Great Plains; and also that the library 
make available to branchis in Indian neighborhoods advanced forms of cruft handbooks for 
young Indian children who are adept at manual skills, This should be done at an cariy age as 
an integral part of learning to reud and follow instructions. 
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8. Summary 



The minority unci uthnic groups wure united in many of iheir views on how library ser- 
vices should be changed to better serve their needs. They expressed a desire for new lonm 
of materiuls and service, more rclevaiit materials, more participution in selection of materials, 
and a peater use of their own peoplg on the library stalT, especially at the brnnches. and as 
assistants in outreach programs. Also important w^is the need for study space and neighborhood 
library services for children who often do not have sufficient facilities at honie for this vital 
determinant'of educational achievement. The needs are Ibr: 

• Making more audio-visual equipment and materials available throughout 
the library system, 

• The development of more relevant ethnic and bilingual collections, both 
historical and conteniporary. 



Active assistance in recording and publishing the crcati^ctivities and eon^ 
temporary eultural achievements of their people, in all media, us an lmpo^ 
tant documentation of local culture. 

The development of advisory committees from minorities and ethnie groups 
as an Integral part of the book selection process, 



A greater use of minority persons as library staff and as supplementary 
staff for special programs. 

• More effectively filling the gap between independgnt free use of the library 
system and the more structured formal education system, 

• Providing more adequate study space and facilities for community activities 
and itieetlngs, 

Many of these demands imply a need for more adequate community center lacllities thraugh- 
out the city. Because these facilities are not generally adequate or available, the library, in essence 
Is being asked to fulfill certain of these needs. Branch libraries could be developed as community ^ 
centers, or branch libraries could be housed In comprehensive community centers on a shared cost 
basis, Planning and decisions affecting policies with respect to these problems go fiir beyond the 
scope of this study, They must be considered, however, as an Integnil part of the ongoing plan^ 
ning of the branch library system. 

Minority and ethnic groups; arc now mostly concerned with program, materials, and service. 
Buildings and facilities are secondary, insofar as they are seen as unnecessary in providing better^ 
service. To gain these groups' support for developing much needed new main library laellitios 
will require the library to take the Initiative in providing new forms of communication and ser^ 
vice in its future planning, 
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Iin CITY TRENDS AFFECTING LIBRARY USE 



Economli: and popukition uharucturisties nnd trends rclatod to library use provide u bask 
ibr planning library surviccs and identifying the users and nonusers of thosu services. 

The City of San Francisco will more than likely hove a relatively stable resident population 
during the next three decades, unless dramatically new trends in high-rise living at reasonable cost 
are produced and necepted, or, unless there is a significant reversal in migration to the suburbs. 
The most dramatic increases will be in the daytime population of downtown San Francisco. 
People living in suburban areas and coninuiting to work in the city will fonn an increasingly 
important clientele for the main library and the business branch. We estimate that nonresident 
users are more numerous than any single neighborhood population in the city. 

As a financiah entertainment, and government center, San Francisco has a large concen- 
tration of businessmen, professionals, and sales-clerical and service workers. In terms of absolute 
numbers the major employed users of the main library and the system are professionals and man- 
agers, sales-clericai, and blue collar and service workers, in that order. However, the population 
in absolute numbers is mostly blue collar and service workers followed by sales-clerical and pro- 
fessional-managerial occupations. 

As economic speeiulization continues, the occupational stnicture of the city will also 
continue to become more specialized, innuencing the affairs of the city, state, and nation. 
Specialized reference and library services to this group will be essential. Equally important 
will be the development of library services responsive to the cultural interests and language 
capabilities uf the city's cosmopolitan racial and ethnic minorities. They have very special needs- 
and are making very special demands which, if responded to, will have a major positive affect 
on the kinds of materiuls and types of collections developed within the Public Library System, 

A. POPULATION TRENDS AND RESIDENT, NONRESIDENT LIBRARY USE 

The city, the traditional primary service area of the San Francisco Public Library System, 
is experiencing a population decline. Concurrently, the population in the suburban metropolitan 
area is growing at a faster rate, San Francisco's population has declined during the last 20 years 
at an almost constant decennial rate of slightly under 5%. However, the decline is not as large 
as that occurring in most central cities of large metropolitan areas. Moreover, San Francisco 
has become an important cultural and specialized employment center for the Bay region. Upon 
completion of the Bay Area Rapid Transit system, this regional role is expected to become more 
focused and specialized, *1n 1990 San Francisco will continue to have less than 1% of the 
Bay area's land, 1 1 % of the population, and 23% of the jobs/'* 

^ "Bay Area Transportation Report/* Bay Area Transportation Study Commission. 
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1. San Francisco Population 



San Francisco increuscd its pupulaiion steuUily lYom 1900 to !950: in 1950 the wity's 
population decline began. From 1950 to 1960 it deglined by iibout 35.000 people, or 4.5^^. 
From 1960 to 1 970 there has been a slightly greater loss of about 36.000. or 4,9%. The pre- 
linunury 1970 Census estimate is 704,209 people. 

The declining trends result largely from a nilgration of population to the suburbs rellecting 
the desire for home ownership and the increased accessibility of suburban areas to job oppor- 
tunities in the central city throjgh improved transportution. Sun Francisco, with almost 
16,500 persons per square mile in 1960, is one of the most densely populated central cities 
in the country and has few large tracts of vacant land avuilable for development. Large amounts 
of less expensive land are available in the suburbs accessible to improved transportation. 

Looking to 1 980 and beyond necessarily involves assumptions about likely rates of net 
migration, fertility, and mortality as they occur in San Francisco relative to subufban areus, 
A number of alternative projections have been made for San Francisco, The final report of 
the Northern California Transit Demonstration Project Study (NCTDP) completed in 1967, 
in commenting on projections for San Francisco, noted that in the three-year period since 
1 960 "four responsible planning agencies made separute projections of 1 975 population for 
San Francisco ranging from 750,000-906,000, a spread of 2 1 %r ' Three metropolitan pro- 
jections show a city population by 1 978 of from 780,500-784.300.2 

After an evaluation of these projections and the relatively modest increase in population 
between 1960 and 1965, the NCTDP projected the population of San Francisco to 785,000 
by 1 975, The recent preliminary U.S. Census estimates of the 1970 population show that 
all four projections overestimate the city and county population. 

California Department of Finance projections Issued in April 1967 shov/ a decline in 
San Francisco's population to 735,000 by 1970. However, even though this projection source 
is more realistic than the others, It still does not reflect the extent of decline that actually 
occurred according to the preliminary count. The Finance Department projection expects 
the population of San Francisco to decline further in 1975 and to increase slightly in 1980 
and 1985, but It does not expect the city to ever attain its I960 population. This 1970 pro^ 
jection is still optimistic considering the fecent counts. 

The City Planning Department made its own comprehensive projections of San Francisco 
in April 1968. Series IV, which uses the most pessimistic assumptions, is only a few percentage 
points off the actual count in 1 970, Series IV projects a 1970 population of 708,861 , compared 
with the preliminary census figure of 704,209. 



L Simpion ind Curtln, CoordinatBd Transit for the San Francl^o Bay Area^Now to 1975, Final 
Report of Northern California Transit Demonitratlon Project, October 1967. 

2, Army Corps of Engineeri, 1959; Jobs, Peopta and Land, lay Area Simulation StudVi Center for 
Real istiteand Urban Economics, University of California, Berkeley, Calif., 1968; and Association 
of Bay Area Governrnent, Pfe//m/>?iry Regfonaf Pfan, 1966. 
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TABLE 47 

POPULATION TRINDS FROM PROJECTIONS (ADJUSTiD) OF 
CITY PLANNING DEPARTMiNT, 1950-iO 





Population 


San Pfinclsco 


SMSA^ 


Parcant 


Yeaf 


(in OOOi) 


Perant Changf 


(In QOOi) 


Ghange 


liso 


775,357 








I960 


740,316 




2,7834 




1965 


727,196 


^1J 






1970 


708,861 (704,209)^ 


^2,5 {^3.2)^ 


3,072J^ 


10,4% 


1975 


699,573 


^1,4 


3,465J 


12,7 


1980 


707,319 


1,1 


3780.9 


9.1 


1985 


732,504 


3,5 




1990 


772,358 


5.4 







Percent difference In 1970 projections and actual; 0J% 

1. Standard Matropolitan Statistical Area; includes six counties, 

2. 1960O 970, preliminary count, 

3. Preliminary census count, 

4. 1965-1970, preliminary count, 

5. 1969. 

Sources^ Population Promtlons for San Frsnclmo, 1960^90, San Francisco Department 
Of City Planning, April 1968, Table A-4, Series IV, and U,S. Cenmjsofthe 
Popuhtlon: 1900 Final Report PC(1)-6B General Population Characteriitics 
California, Table 13. ^' 

It is probable that the Series IV projection most closely approximates what will actually 
happen in San Francisco. According to this projection we can expect a further decline in 
population to 699,573 in 1975, a slight rise in 1980 to 707,319, a further rise in 1985 to 
732,504, and still a greater rise in 1990 to 772,358. This projection assumes a net migration 
constant at the 1950-1960 level, a fertility rate which will reach the lowest point in 50 years, 
and a mortality rate which is constant at the 1960 leveh 

2. Bay Area Population = Past and Future ' ' 

Although the six-county San Francisco Bay region's rate of population irowth has been 
lower than that of the state and nation, the region is one of the fastest growing of the large 
metropolitan areas in tlie nation* Cahfornla's rate of growth is more than twice that of the 
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luition uiul one of the highest among stntes. Tlius. the state provides u high stundurtl in coni- 
parison with trends of other ureas. The greatest growth is oecurrliig in the East 'lay. Alameda 
County's population already exceeds I niilhon; however, rates ofgrowth are highest in Murin 
and San Mateo eounties. 

Since 1900 the Standard Metroiiolitaii Statistical Area (SMSA) population has been 
increasing steadily. In 1960 the estlniuied population oT the iiictroiiolituii area was 2,648,762. 
A regional projeetion sliowing an even larger population of 3,072,900 for tlie niiie-county 
area has been made. In. 1900 San Francisco's residential population was almost two-tliirds 
that of its nietropolitan area: in 1950 the percentage was otiiy 27.9. It is obvious that the 
city's iiiiportance as a residential center lias deellned. 

Despite its decline as a residential center in its nietropolitan setting. San Francisco will 
continue to be an important employment center and therefore must consider the needs of 
commuters as well us city residents in planning library services. This metropolitan area*s 
population will, according to State Department of Finance projections, increase to approxi- 
mately 4.4 million by 1985, 

3, San Franelsco and Metropolitan Area Library Users 

The San Francisco Public Library Systetn serves Individuals, government, and business 
with telephone reference service; other library systems through the Bay Area Reference Center; 
2U145 nonresidents from the Bay area: and especially at the main library, a significant pro- 
portion of San Francisco residents. We estimate that 26% of the city's population uses the 
library system and that 17%. or 65% of the systeniwide user?, use the main library with varying 
degrees of frequency: 

iitlmated No. Estimated No. 

Uiing Uiing 
Library Systim Main Library 

Numb€r Pircint Number Psrcant 

San Franclico Riiidanti 184,149 89 J% 119,222 87,3% 

Nonresidents 21,145 10.3 17,342 12 J 

Total 205,294 100.0% 136,564 100,0% 

The nonresident individual users comprise an estimated 10,3% of the systemwlde and 
1 2,7% of the main library use, generating 7.8% of the total systemwide trips and 13% of the 
main library trips.* 



* For thii report, a trip ii dsfined ai a villt to a library, whili e user is an individual who uias the library. 
Since Individuals visit the library with varying frequency, user categorlBs do not nreessarily account for 
a Gorrisponding proportion of the trips to the library sinci they represent the Indivldueli who use the 
library. 
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Most of tligsc usgrs conic from the Peninsuln and the Hast Bay. However, East Bay and 
Marin County residents are the heavier users of the niain library (see Table 48), The lower 
proportion of users of the main library from the Peninsula, and their significantly higher use 
of the branch system, rellects the use of branch libraries in southern San Francisco by tlie 
residents of Daly City. 



TABLE 48 

DISTRIBUTION OF NONRESIDENT USiR RESPONDiNTS 





Sam pi id it 


Semplid at 


Gomblned 




Main Llbriry 


iranchei 


Welghtod Simple 


East Bay 


34.2% 


28,6% 


30,3% 


Marin County 


30.4 


21,4 


27.3 


Peniniula 


24,0 


42,9 


30,3 


Ejsevyheri 


11,4 


7.1 


12,1 


Tot-j. 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100,0% 



B. THE ECONOMY, THE OCCUPATIONAL STRUCTURE, AND LIBRARY USE 

Nationwide studies, such as that niade recently VfUm Committee for Economic Develop- 
nient,* have confirmed that the older and established central cities are becoming and will 
continue to become more economically specialized. Structural changes are occurring which 
will continue to result in absolute declines in many kinds of employment, but will be offset 
by substantial increases in communication-sensitive activities, such as finance, insurance, 
real estate, services, and government. This specialization is occurring more rapidly in the 
older cities than in the younger and smaller central cities, where there is rapid growth in all 
sectors. 

There are indications that San Francisco is typical of this pattern of specialization. How- 
ever, as opposed to a number of central cities throughout the United States where overall 
employment is declining, Sun Francisco is maintaining a fairly vigorous growth in important 
librarynising sectors of the economy. 

In terms of the percent distribution of employment ainong economic sectors, there have 
been significant increases in the proportion represented by finance, insurance and real estate, 
services, and government. Finance has grown from 10% of total employment in 1 958 to 1 1 ,6% 
in 1966 and is currently about 12,5%, In the same period, services have grown from 19 J% to 
224% and there is every indication that this trend is continuing. Government employment 
has increased from 15.3% of total employment in San Francisco to 17,1% In 1966. 

* Economic Future of Cfty and Suburb, David L, Birch. Committie for Economic Divalopment 
Supplfmintary Paper No, 30, 1970. 
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TABLE49 

CHANGiS IN DISTRIBUTION OF IMPLOYMiNT AMONG ICONOMIC SiCTORS, 1958=66 



Qrowtfi Rati 

1958 1966 1958^1966 





San Franoliro 


SMSA** 


Sari FranCliCO 


SMSA 


San Frinciico 


SMSA 


Agrjculture and Mining 


0,1% 


1.4% 


0.1% 




=40,0% 


-18,9' 


Industry* 


41,7 


43.1 


36.3 


38,1 


= 5,9 


+ 8.0 


Retail Trade 


13.4 


15.0 


12.5 


14.9 


+ 0.3 


+ 21.6 


Flnence, Insurance, and 














Real Estate 


10.0 


6.6 


11.6 


7.0 


+ 24.8 


+ 29.6 


Services 


19.3 


J 7.8 


22A 


20.0 


+ 25.2 


+ 37.4 


Govirnfnent 


15.3 


15,8 


17,1 


18.7 


+ 21,0 


+ 44.2 


Other 


0.1 


0.1 


0.4 


0.3 


+ 20=0 


+ 16,2 


Totil f rnployment 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 


100.0% 







Contraat construction, manufaGturing, transportation, communications, and wholesale trade. 
San Francisco, Alameda, Contra Coiti, Marin, and Sin Miteo counties. 



Another Indicator of the specluUzution we have cited is the proportion of total employ- 
ment represented by San Francisco in the nine-county Bay area, whicli is about 29%, On the 
other liaiid, for nnance, serviceSvUnd govirnnient, San Francisco has approxlmutely 50% of 
Us total employment in the finance, services, and govermnent sectors. 

The rate of employnient growth in the San Francisco metropolitan area is lower than that 
of the state, but slightly higher than that of the nation. According to projections, the greatest 
growth will occur in Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, and San Mateo counties. However, the 
forecast for San Francisco is an esthnated increase of 177,000 during the period 1975-90. Thus 
San Francisco will continue as an eniployment center for many people living in the suburbs. 
Continued city growth and employment are predicated on improved access to the outlying 
metfopolitan labor markets. Such access will be provided by BART and an improved freeway 
systeni. 

While it is difficult to niake comparisons between the San Francisco experience and the 
summaries of results for metropolitan areas throughout the United States, it seems that San 
Francisco is beconiing more specialized than typical central cities in the sectors mentioned 
above. San Francisco's occupational distribution in 1960 showed the city to be distinctly a 
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professionahimnugurial and white collar city, with u significant proportion of service workers. 
Compared with Chicago, Boston, Philadelphia, and St, Louis, it had the highest proportion of 
professional-munagerial and wiiite collar workers, 

TABLE SO 

COMPARISON OF OCCUPATIONAL STATUS 
OF RESIDENTS OP SELECTiD CITIES 



Profiislonals and Managers 
Sales and Clerical 
Crgftsmen and Laborers 
Other Services 
Other 

Total 

Source: ISSOCensui, 



San FranclscQ 

Work Force Residents 



21J% 


20.9% 


33,0 


31.6_ 


22.4 


25J 


14 J 


14,1 


8.1 


7,7 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Chicago Boston 



iij% 


17.0% 


194 


26.8 


45,8 


33,S 


7,5 


13,3 


10.6 


9.4 


100.0% 


100.0% 



Phllidelphii St Louis 



15,4% 


10.5% 


25.3 


28.2 


39.4 


34,6 


13,1 


16,0 


6.8 


10,7 


100.0% 


100.0% 



1. Daytime Population In San Francisco 

Library services in a major metropolitan center city must respond to the needs of the 
daytime work force as well us those of the resident population. In many cities the daytime 
and the resident work forces are the same. However, San Francisco is a vital center of much 
of the economic activity of u nine-county area. 

Urbanization In this nine-county Buy area has been rapid and widespread. Although 
jobs and residences are widely dispersed throughout its 7000 square miles, the San Francisco-^ 
Oakland complex remains one of the larger concentrated urban cores in the United Stutes. 

Resident population growth in the city is expeeted to be stable. However, the daytime 
population, unlike that of many core cities, has been Increasing dramatically over the years. 
Employment in the service occupations, government, and finance accounts for most of the 
increase, as indicated above. Manufacturing, on the other hand, has decreased^ The main 
generators of demand for specialized library services are in the categories of employment that 
have been expanding, 

San Franciicb has about 500,000 Jobs available, in contrast to its resident population 
of only 704,000, Thus there is a large Inflow of employees from the surrounding counties, ^ 
primarily Alameda, Contra Costa, Marin, and San Mateo, Of the 500,000 employees, between ^ 
375,000 and 400,000 are employed in the transportation, communications, trade, finance, 
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insurance and real estate^ services, and government sectors of the economy. As estimated 
in the 1965 Bay Area Transportaiion Study, there was a difference of 143,000 between total 
employment and the resident labor force of Sun Francisco-an inflow of 143,000 people to 
the city every work day. That study estimated that by 1990, there will be a net importation 
of 320,000 workers each day. Currently the net daily importation is probably between 160,000 
and 175,000, 

2. Use of the Library System by Various Occupations 

Of the resident working population, the predominant users of the San Francisco library 
system are the professional-managerial occupations, followed by sales-Qlirical people, and 
blue collar and service workers. This Is tnie for both the estimated number of users and 
estimated trips generated. It is even more dfamatically true for the nonresident populatlonj 
with 43% of the nonresident professional and manager users generating 52% of the nonresident 
trips. If the daytime population doubles over the next two decades as projected, we estimate 
that with Impfoved collections and service, the nonresident use of the main hbrary could easily 
double. This would result in the main library serving between 17,000 and 25,000 nonresident 
professional and managerial users generating between 157,000 and 236^000 trips. Representing 
approximately one-half of the present resident student use and three-quarters of the resident 
student trips to the main library^ this would be a sigmificant increase in demand for high-level 
reference and related uses by the daytlnie population. 

Estimates of main library use by categories of current status show that of San Francisco 
residents the largest number of users are studentSj followed by professional-managerial pefsons, 
housewives, people in other occupations, the retired, and the unemployed. The smallest groups 
of users are the retired and unemployed, sales-clerical and blue collar-service occupations. How- 
ever, a significant nuniber of users In the last two groups use the main library --70% of sales-clerical 
and 68,2% of blue collar and service. Table 5 1 illustrates similarities of use of the main library 
by college students and tlie uneniployed. 

Tables 52 and 53 provide further details on main library and system use according to 
occupational status, 

a AGE DISTRIBUTION OF THE POPULATION AND LIBRARY USE 

The public library serves almost all age groups. Its services Involve a variety of emphases 
In both program and materials, as well as patterns of use throughout the day. Our survey of 
library use patterns identified important relationships between use periods and age cliuracter- 
istics. At the main library, there was a high correlation between retired persons coming from 
home and library use before noon; use by persons coming from work between noon and 3 p,m.; 
use by junior and senior high school students between 3 p.m. and 6 p.m.: and use by profes- 
sional persons, college students and those in the age poup 26=40 after 6 p,m. At the branches 
there was a high correlation between retired persons using the library from noon until 3 p.m*; 
use by housewives from 9 a,m,-3 p,m,: use by elementary and secondary school children from 
3-6 pmi.; and use by those aged 2640 after 6 p.m. 
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TASLi 11 



PiRCENT OF CURRENT STATUS CATEGORY LIVING IN SAN FRANgfiCO 
WHO USi THE SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARY SYSTIM 



Current Stttus 



Blue Collar and Service Worker 



Sale^Clericil 



ProfesslonaNMariagerial ^ 

Housiwife 

Students 

Primary & Secondary^ 
College- 
Total (Including Adult 
iduc.)^ 

Retired^ 

Unempjsyed' 

Other 



istimitid 
pQpulatjon 
of Status 
CategQry-S,F. 

142J00 
113,300 

75,200 

87,600 

109,504 
59,987 

189,491 
69,000 
21,700 



Using Library 
Syitem 



Uiing Main 



Total City Population- 704,370 





%q1 


% of Syitim 




%of 




Catsgdry 


Users Using Main- 


-by 


Categofy 


Numbsr 


in S.P. 


Category 


Numbsf 


InS.F. 


11,380 


8.0% 


68,0% 


7,739 


5,4% 


20,899 


18,4 


67,3 


14,070 


12.4 


30,885 


41.1 


67.6 


20,880 


27.7 


23,356 


26J 


56,0 


13,086 


14J 


53,914 


49.2 


59,2 


31,909 


29 J 


26,413 


44.0 


71.6 


18,916 


31J 


80,327 


42.4 


63J 


50,825 


26J 


10,209 


14.8 


62j 


6,383 


9.2 


6,124 


30,1 


74,0 


4,830 


22.3 


1,670 




897 


1,409 




184,149 


26.1% 


65.0% 


119,222 


16.9% 



Total City Population 
5+ Veari^ 



650,000 



184,149 



28.3% 



65.0% 



119,222 



18.3^ 



1. 1960 Census. Blue Collar includas servici imployeai. Not available category was distrtbuted proportlonatoh* 
over the three categories In employid working force. 

2. This istimite is for houiewlves not in the labor force. 

3. Enrollments in educational inititutions in Sin Francisco, 196970. Adult education in the public rehools 
was only included in the total for students In educational Inititutions In San Francisco, It is possible 
that many of thesi students would bs In other categories. 

4. Preliminary 1970 Cinsus. 

5. Prelimlniry 1970 Census, 04 years old estimate at 7,8% of total city population. 

6. n.i. ^ not evaiiable. 
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TABLi 52 



ESTIIVIATED USi OF THE MAIN LIBRARY BY STATUS 



Trips 



Feopli Using 



From 

Frandico 



Outiide 
San Frinoisco 



From 
San Francisco 



Outside 
San PrancisQo 



Current Status 


IMumber 


Percent 


Number 


Pir^nt 


Number 


Peregnt ■ 


Numter 


Parent 


Blue Collar 


















Sirvlce Worker 


80,963 


8.3% 


6,277 


3,6% 


7,739 


6.5% 


711 


4.1% 


Sales-Clerical 


124J23 


12J 


14,357 


9,9 


14,070 


11J 


1,249 


7.2 


Prof.- Managerial 


204,784 


21.0 


78,576 


54.0 


20,880 


17.5 


8,324 


40.0 


Housewife 


56,217 


5J 


5,383 


3.7 


13,086 


10J 


1J97 


6J 


Studinti 


360.550 


37.0 


28,090 


19.3 


50,825 


.42.6 


4,318 


24 J 


Retirid 


61,658 


6,3 


2,182 


1,5 


6,383 


5,4 


69 


,4 


Unemployed 


55,172 


5J 


6,428 


4.4 


4,830 


4,1 


624 


3,6 


Other 


30,533 


3,1 


5,307 


3,6 


1.409 


1,2 


850 


4,9 


Total 


974,400 


100.0% 


145,600 


100,0% 


119,222 


100.0% 


17,342 


100.0% 



TABLi 53 

iSTIIVIATED USE OF THi LIBRARY SYSTEM iY STATUS 



_Trlpi 



People Using 



Riiiden^ In 
San Frmdsco 



Reilden^ Ou^ide 
San FrinQiico 



Riiidenae In 
San Francisco 



Residence Outside 
San Francisco 



Curreht Status 


Number 


Parent 


Numl^r 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Number 


Percent 


Blue Collar^ 


















Service Worker 


166,185 


5.6% 


8,693 


3.5% 


11,380 


6,2% 


826 


3,9% 


Sales-Clerical 


306,423 


10.3 


27,140 


10.8 


20,899 


11,3 


1,184 


5.6 


Prof.-Managerial 


539,656 


18.1 


130,709 


51.8 


30,885 


16J 


9,156 


43.3 


Housewife 


427,773 


14.3 


9,421 


3.7 


22,355 


12.1 


2J01 


12.3 


Students 


1,127,901 


37.9 


50,905 


20.2 


80,327 


43.6 


5,455 


26,8 


Retired 


256,835 


8.6 


2,243 


0.9 


10,209 


5.5 


63 


0.3 


Unemployed 


100,008 


3.4 


13,339 


5.3 


6,524 


3.5 


719 


3.4 


Other 


55,123 


1,8 


9,646 


3,8 


_ 1,570 


1.0 


1,142 


5.4 



Total 2,979,904 



100.0% 252,096 100.0% 



184,149 100,0% 



21,145 



ioao% 
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1. The City and Metropolitan Area - 1960 



In! 960 ubout 60% oi Sun Francisco's poinihitlon was between 20 and 64 yenrs old 
rhe next most importunt ugu groups were those typiailly of eitfmentury and junior high 
school age, and the elderly, both at about 13% of the populntion. When we compare this 
use distnbution with the age eompostion of the metropolitan population, it is apparent that 
the suburban areas liuve a larger porccntuge of cliildren of preschool, elementary school and 
young adult ago. These age groups were about onciiUHrter of the city's population but about 
onc-third 01 the metropolitan tirua population. The metropolitan area's percentage of children 
of elementary school age was significantly lilghor than the city's. As migiit be expected the 
metropolitan area had a lower percentage of its population in the age groups, from 20=64 and 
in the elderly group, 

TABLE i4 

AGE DISTRIBUTION OF POPULATION IN SAN FRANCI8CQ AND SMSA, 1960^90 



Number 



PreichoolO-4 58351 

5 -14 Years 98,189 

16^ 10 Years 42,080 

20 - 64 Years 447,588 

65 or Older 93J08 

Total 740,316 



f SMSA ' 

% of Pop. Number % of Pop. 



7J% 


288,010 


10,3% 


13,3 


507.839 


18.2 


5J 


179,116 


6,4 


eo.B 


1,558,018 


56.0 


12.6 


_250,37e 


ai 


100.0% 


2,783,319 


100,0% 



Projection for Sin FranGiiaa 



1975^ 
Number % of Pop. 



Preschool 0*4 


54,200 


7J% 


5 ^ 14 Years 


110,694 


15,8 


IB ^ 19 Years 


62J58 


9.0 


20 ^ 64 Years 


369,842 


52.9 


65 or Older 


102,079 


14 J 


Total 


699,673 


100,0% 



Number % of Pop. Numbir % of Pop. 



61,404 


8,7% 


79,176 


10.3% 


98,892 


14.0 


125,337 


16.2 


75,233 


10.6 


61,818 


8,0 


372,715 


52,7 


420,124 


S4,4 


99,075 


14,0 


S5J05 


11.1 


707,319 


100,0% 


772,358 


100.0% 



1, Basid on U.S. Census of the Popufation: 7960 Finaf Report PQimB, General Population Charactir^ 
istlcs Californfa, Table 20. 

2. Based on Series IV projictfon. City of San Francisco. 



2. Projected Changes In Age Structure of the City 



Compared with 1 960, the city in 1 975 and 1 980 is expected to have fewer people in the 
middle-productive years but more children and young adults; by 1980, the proportion of young 
adults will have almost doubled. In the succeeding decades it is expected that the city's chlJ= 
dren v^ill be a more significant proportion of the population than they are now, resembling 
the present age distribution of the metropolitan area, except that the city will still have a 
smaller percentage of its population of elementary school age, and a higher percentage of 
elderly. However, because total city population is expected to increase only slightly, to approxi 
niately 772,000 In 1990, changes in age structure will not involve major increases in numbers 
of children and young adults. These estimates would indicate an increase in the school age 
population of 7, 6% from 197Q''75, 8% from 1970 to 1980, and 6% from 1970 to 1990, 

3, Use of the Library by Various Age Groups 

Tliose of middle-productive age have the most varied library needs. The college age 
student In his twenties makes very specialized reference demands on the public library for 
academic studies. Those in business and professional occupations use the library for their 
business and personal needs, A significantly large percentage of this age group uses the library 
for self-development us well as leisure reading. Whatever the nature of the library use^whetlier 
it be for business, self-development, or regreation-there are use patterns for different ages. 

Young adults of high school age (13-18) are among the largest number of estimated 
systemwide users, followed by the 19-25 and the 26-40 age groups, 49,1% and 42.1%, respec- 
tively. Similarly, at the main library the 13-18 and 19-25 age groups participate almost equally 
(as a percentage of their respective groups), followed by the 26-40 and 41-60-year-olds. A 
large percentage of the young adults (13 to 18) use the main library, probably because of better 
collections and good public transportation. We expect that as the main library becomes more 
specialized, and the branch system Is improved, young adult use of the main library will decrease 
as a percentage but level off in absolute numbers because they will be a larger proportion of the 
population. 

However, in terms of absolute numbers, the 19-60-year-olds will be the largest users of 
both the main library and the system, This trend will continue even though they will be a 
smaller percentage of the total population two decades from now. Again, as the main library 
becomes more comprehensive and specialized, we expect greater participation from this group. 

The general observation can be made that accordinj to our estimates use of the library 
system peaks during the high school years, deelines slightly during the college and early-pro- 
ductive years, and then drops sharply from the age of 40 on. The same pattern is generally 
true for main library use, except that it peaks during the ages of 13-25, tapering off from 
2C>40, dropping more sharply from. 41 on. 
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TABLE i5 
ESTIMATED LIBRARY USE BY AGE 



Age Group 

Under 5 Years 
5 ^ 12 Yaari 
13^ 18 Years 
19-28 Yean 
26 - 40 Years 
41 60 Years 
61 orOldir 

Total 



Estimated 
Population 
1970^ 



% of Est 
PopLJiition 



Usinn Library System 
%of 1970 
Number Population 



Uiing Main Library 
%0f 1970 
Number Popujatjon 



55,445 


7.8% 


_2 


2 


_2 




91,630 


13.0 


13,259 


14.5% 


7,273 


7.9% 


69,624 


9.8 


40,697 


68.5 


23,964 


34.4 


88,962 


12.5 


43,643 


49.1 


30.759 


34.6 


105,978 


15.0 


44,564 


42,1 


30,878 


29.1 


162,080 


22.8 


29,832 


18,4 


19,075 


11,8 


135,142 


19J 


12.154 


9,0 


7,273 


5,4 


708 JBI 


100.0% 


184,149 


26.0% 


119,222 


ie.8% 



1 . From Population ProMctions for San Francisco 1960 to 1990. San Francisco Departmant of City 
Planning, April 1968, Population Projictioni Siries IV. 

2, Thsre are preschool programs offerid by thi library syitem. Preighool children were not Includad 
in thi systimwida questionnaire iurvey. 



D. IDUCATIONAL ACHIiVEMENT 

Educational achievement of the conimunity is an importunt inniience on culturul pur- 
suits, and the demand for inrorniation, books, und other library materials. Since 1940 San 
Francisco adults hove had one of the highest median levels of educational achievement by 
comparison with other largo cities. Tliey have been above the average for the United States 
Tins level of achievement increased during the two decades from 1940-60 from 9.6 to 12 0 
avtToge years of schooling completed. 

Compared with otlier U.S. cities such as Boston, Philudelphia, and Chicago, the popula- 
tion of San Francisco lias maintained high uverage levels of educational achievement By 1960 
the majority ot tlie city's adults had at least four years of higli school or some fonn ofhiglier 
education. 

The disbribution of Sun Francisco adults by years of scliool completed shows a some- 
what bimodel distribution, composed of those having less than 9 years of schooling (31 ]%) 
and those having completed 12 or more years of school (50.9%), By comparison, Chicago 
has a more' symmetrical distribution, with 5 1 .5% of the adult population achieving a middle 
level of 9.0-1 0,9 years of schooling. San Francisco's level of educational achievement is 
consistent with its smaller "blue collar" work force and industrial base, as well as its role as 
the linancia! und entertainment center of tlic metropolitan area. " 
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TAiLE 56 



EDUCATIONAL ACHIEVEMENT OF ADULTi 
(by averigt yeari of sehool complittd) 



Midiin Livil 

mo 1950 1900 

United States 8.4 9.3 lOJ 

San Francisco 9 J 11.6 12.0 

Boston a J 11.0 11,2 

Phllidilphia 8.2 9.0 10.4 

Chicago B,S 9*5 10.0 

St. Louis 8.2 a? 9J 

Baltimore 7j 8.6 9,6 

Clivaland BM BA BS 



TAIL! 57 

IDUCATIONAL ACHIEVIMiNT OF THE ADULT POPULATION^- 
SAN FRANCISCO AND SMSA, 1960 



Years of Sdiool 
Completed 

No School 

Lisi Than 9 Veari 

901 Years 

1 2 or More Years 

Total 



.Sail. Ffanglieo 

Number Per^nt 

14,593 3,0% 
137,669 28.0 

88,777 18.1 
250.693 BOJ 

491,732 100.0% 



SMSA 

Number Pereent 

26J68 1J% 

366,202 25J 

272,294 19.0 

768.843 |aj_ 

1,433,907 100.0% 



SourM! U.S. Census of the Population, PC(1)6C, Callfomla General Sagial and Eeonornic 
Characterlstlqi I960, Tabli 73, 
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By comparison with the SMSA, Sun Francisco luid iiiorc adults with less thuii nine yearn 
of sghool conipiuled and I'ewer adults with twi?lve or more yeurs of school uonipleted, typiCiil 
of the urban center city, 

1. Educational Achiivement of Library Users 

The nonstudent users af the library system are ulniost all high school graduutes. Tlie 
largest user gruup has eonipleted ejiher junior college or lour years of college and a signifjeunt 
percentuge of nonstudent library users have eompletcd professional school or gradunte progranis, 
Generally, a slightly larger percentage of college and prolcsslonal school graduates use the main 
library ilian use tlie branches. 



We can expect thai uh existing nationwide trends toward more college participalion con- 
tinue, use of tlie Hbrary will increase during the next 30 years. There are many opportunities 
to attend college in Sun Francisco and the Bay area at a wide variety of public and private 
colleges ajid universities offering a full range of programs. 

The oriental conimunity in San Francisco has had a high particpation rate in college atten- 
dance, A study ofPcaph Who Naud College by the American Associatioji of Junior Colleges 
concluded that *Hhe San Francisco college attendance data differ tVom those obtained for 
other cities in that black graduates attend college in about the same proportions as white 
graduates in the same categories of ability and for all categories eombined," Despite increases 
in minority group populations, San Francisco will more than likely contijiue to have a signifi- 
cant nuniber of its population attend college and become library users. 



TABLE 68 



HIOHiST IDUCATION GOMPLETiD BV 
NONSTUDINT USIR RESPONDENTS 



Sampled at 
Miin Library 



Sampled at 
BranGh 



Comblried 
Sample 



Elemintary 
Junior High 
High School 

Businesi or Tech. School 
College (Total) 
Grad. or Prof* School 
No reipDnsi 
Incorrect response 



1 J 
22.2 

9,0 
41.3 
23.6 

1.4 

0.1 
100.0% 



OM 



1,1% 
1,3 
22,4 



39.4 
21.0 

3.6 

0,1 
100,0% 



11,2 



39.8 
21.7 
2.7 
Q.I 
100.0% 



1.0% 

1.6 
22.9 
10.2 



Total 



2. School and College Enrollments 



San Francisco school enrollnients have remained relatively stable in the past decade, 
despite year*to*year nuctuatlons. Enrollment iit the public schools will probably renmin 
stable or increase only slightly (from 0-7.5%) over the next two decades. Private school 
cnrgllnients will probably increase slightly and then decline during the same period. 

A greater percentage of elementary through junior high school students use the branches 
than use the main library^ whereas a greater percentage of high school students use the nialn 
library. We would expect high school students to use the branches more as their collections 
are ini proved. 



TABLE 59 

HIGHiST EDUCATION COMPLiTiD BY STUDENT RESPONDENTS 





SaitiplKl at 


Sampled at 


Comblnid 




Main Library 


Brinchis 


Sample 


ijernentary 


4.0% 


27.4% 


20.0% 


Junior High 


13,8 


31,3 


24.3 


High School 


34,6 


24.3 


27.8 


Business or Tech, ichoDl 


1,7 


1.0 


1,2 


College 


36,1 


13*0 


21.3 


Qriduate or Prof. School 


9.8 


3.0 


5.3 


Total 


mm 


100.0% 


100,0% 



It is most sipifieant that the estimated potential for adult education is a 50% increase . 
over the next decade. This will be achieved only if budget and facilities are made available to 
City College of San Francisco aiid the school system. Current needs for improving the school 
system and their attendant costs are such that it will probably be a difficult goal to achieve. 

Adult education and continuing education involving the functionally illiterate^ the techno- 
logically displaced worker, education for the aging, and the education of women between 45 
and 65 will continue to be important problems for our schools and colleges, The national 
neglect in this area is significant, and there is a dearth of knowledge about the educational 
processes involved and no clear definition of educational responsibility. 

The extent to which adult education should be institutiohalized is not clear, but it should 
be pointed out that historically the public library has provided resources for Individual self- 
development, in the coming years, continuing education should Imve a significant Impact on 
library service in San Francisco, 
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There are many institutions of higher education in the city, and we estimate that total 
enrollments during the next decade will increase by approximately 12%, Of all students using 
tlie main library, college students represent the largest percentage (36.1%). We expect that 
this use will increase significantly as new facilities are constructed and the main library coN 
lection is strengthened. 

On completion of the BART system, within the present decade, 30 public and private 
colleges and univeisities will have rapid transit access to the main library. Students now corn^ 
prise the second largest group (26%) of nonresident main library users. With rapid tronsil 
availability, their use of the main library will become increasingly significant. 



TABLE 60 

ESTIMATED INROLLMiNTS IN IDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS 
IN THE CITY OF SAN FRANCISCO 



iducational Institutions 

Elimentary and SecDndarY 
Highar iducitlon-Lirger Colligii 
Higher EducatiQn-Smaller Colleges 

Total 



Souroai Arthur D. Little, Inc. 



i. ETHNIC GROUPS 

The ethnic composition of San Francisco's population is more varied than that of most 
cities. This has Important implications for the library system. These groups require special 
resources and services related to their cultural interests and language backgrounds. San Fran- 
cisco's racial groups are an important part of its ethnic structure, 

In 1 960, 1 8% of San Francisco's population was nonwhite. The largest group was the 
blacks, about 10% of the population, or 74,000 people^ The second largest group was the 
Chinese, almost 5% of the population, with approximately 3fi,000 people, followed by the 
32.000* Spanish-speaking persons, the Filipinos, and the Japanese. In total, about 155,000 
peoplu were nonwhite or of the Spanish^speaking community. 



As defined by Foreign Stock Statistics, 1960 Genajs, for MgKleo and the other AmBricai, 



1969 1S7S 1980 

1 09fim 1 1 4,0001 1 8,000 1 1 2,Q00 1 1 9,000 

40,179 48,470 54J00 

14,808 18,600 20,670 

164,491 180,975^184,975 187,370094,370 
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Latest estimates by the San Francisco Health Department indicate that the city's white 
population has probably declined by 16% while the nonwhite population has increased in 
almost all categories. The largest increase occurred among the Chinese, and the second largest 
among the blacks. It is estimated that in 1969 the blacks v/ere about 14% of the population, 
and the Chinese about 9%. The Filipino and Japanese components of San Franciico's popii- 
lation are smaller, about 3% and 2%, respectively. 

In 1960 and to same extent in 1969, the proportion of blacks in San Francisco was not 
particularly high considering the size of the city and its metropolitan area. Oakland houses 
a major share of the area^s black population. 

The Spanish-speaking and nonwhite population is unevenly distributed througliout the 
metropolitan area and concentrated in the two central cities of San Francisco and Oakland. 
Together they cortained 67% of the nonwhite population in I960, but only 40% of the total 
population of the metropolitan area. The nonwhite and Spanish-ipeaking populations in these 
two central cities is growing, and this growth Is expected to continue, 

i 

TAB Li 61 

RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SAN FRANCISCO, I960 AND 1969 







19M 




1969 


% of Chinga 






Numbir % of Total 


Nymber % of Tom\ 


1960^1969 


Ciuoisiin 




604,403 


81.6% 


504,000 7i;3% 


^16,6% 


Negro 




74,383 


10.0 


102,000 14.4 


37 J 


Chinese 




36,445 


4.9 


62,400 8J 


71,2 


Fiiiplno 




12,327 


1J 


20,200 2J 


63,8 


Japanese 




9,464 


1.4 


11,800 1.7 


24.7 


Other 




3J94 


0.4 


6.506 0.9 


97.5 




Total 


740,316 


100.0% 


706,900 100.0% 


-4J% 



Source: San Francisco City Haalth Dipartmint. 
Library Use 

The main library users, as renected in our survey, were predominantly white (8L7%), 
followed by the blacks (8,3%), orientals (5.5%), and others, 4,5%. This reflecti the distribution 
of these groups among the total population of San Francisco, The white library users comprised 
a larger percentage than their proportion of the general population, while the blacks and 
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orientals coinprised a smaller percantnge tlmn their proportion of that population. Although 
no data im available for the branch or systemwide users, these groups very likely use their 
n«:ighborhood library facilities to a greater extent, 

F. URBAN RENEWAL IN SAN FRANCISCO 

Most of the neighborhoods in San Francisco are relatively stable. The FiltmorQ, Hunters 
Polni:, and Mission areas were inhabited by transient populations that moved into substandard 
ureas but at this time are considerably more stable. 

Hunters Point now lias a relatively stable black population. Renewal plans for Hunters 
Point and India Basin industrial Park will contribute to a further stabilization of this neighbor- 
hood. Ethnic and non^English speaking minorities have moved into substajidard areas of the 
Mission and Chinatown and aggravated alfeady crowded conditions and imposed an additional 
burden on public services. These populations are less niobilc than those they join, and, because 
of language barriers, have diinlnlshed job opportunities. 

Redevelopment in San Franeisco has been associated with a relatively successfiil commer- 
cial and residential development near the northern waterfront, the Embarcadero Center and 
Golden Gnteway. It has also been applied to undeveloped land in Diamond HeiglUs, for 
moderate and market priced housing, and to the Western Addition, replacing an area of sub- 
standard liousing with a variety of community-based projects such as the Japanese Trade 
Center and the planned Filhnore Center, However, lijnited housing has been provided for the 
elderly and low-income groupi. 

Redevelopment Area A=l was the beginning of demands for community participation. 
Despite conflicting opinions among public and private groups generally , the consensus in 
the black community was that a large segment of lowMncome housing and adequate replace- 
ment housing had not been provided. As a result, all future projects of a significant nature 
in black or other minority cominunities have been resisted or demands have been made and 
met for Increased conmiunlty participation in the planning process. In tenns of branch library 
locations^ these trends have obvious iniplications. Library services and facilities in renewal 
and other areas affecting these citizen groups will involve demands by them Ibr participation 
in planning services. 

The trend toward citizen participation in the renewal process will probably conthiue. 
Similar interest can be expected if and when renowal Is undertaken in the Mission, Haiglit- 
Ashbury, Bernal Heights, or any other predominantly residential area with a neighborhood 
or ethnic consciousness, 

Comparatively speaking, the response of San Francisco to the efforts of ethnic minorities 
and community groups to involve themselves in decision making affecting their neighborhood 
is positive. Other major cities, most with larger black communities than San Francisco, have 
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been more resistunt to a sharing of such decision-making power. San Francisco minorities 
possess a relatively sophisticated leadership; they have pressed for a role; and^ when decision 
making has been shared, they have sustained theif interest and involvement through long, 
drawn-out planning processes. The Hunters Point renewal effort is a good example of such 
a positive joint undertaking. 

Except for areas such as the Tenderloin and South Park^ there will probably be no sign!- 
ncantly radical change in nelgliborhood Socioeconomic mix, because of current relocation 
policies with respect to renewal and on-site relocation. 

The continuous process of renewal in San Francisco will more and more involve public 
actions based on improved education in the schools^ bilingual proiranis, job training, communi 
service progfams, and similar efforts. The San Francisco Public Library System can play a 
significant role in these activities, given adequate budgetan^ support. Physical renewal will 
involve a selective use of code enforcement and public and private redevelopmant. 

Current demands being placed on the San Ffanciico Public Library System by the neigh- 
borhood areas of the city as defined by estimated individual use and trips are illustrated in 
Table 62. 

Excluding nonreiidenti^ the Sunset^ Old San Franclico, the Richmond, and Mission 
Dolores areas are estimated to be the greatest users of the library system both in numbers of 
individuals and trips. The Halght^Fillmorej Hunters Polntj Potrero Hill, and South of Market . 
neighborhoods have lowest and least frequent use of the system for both individuals and trips. 
As 1970 Census data becomes available it will be Important to continue to compare neighbor- 
hood use of the library system with nei^borhood population. 

The nonresident user group is larger than the number of resident users from any single 
neighborhood. 
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TASLi 62 



RANKING OF THi RESIDENCi OF USiRS OF THI 
SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARY SYSTIM 



iitlmatid 





iitlmited 




Pereente? 


Nalghborhood 


Pifcantagi of 


Naighbarhood 


of Tote! 


Risidtn^ 


Total Tri^ 


Residence 


Indivldua 




1 I .070 


Sunset 


10.7% 


wiu 1 rsnciSQO 


in 


Outsidi San Frinclsco 


10,3 






Old San Francisco 


10,0 


n 1 Wl 11 i ■ Wi ILJ 




Riehmond 


7,7 


l^ission Dolorii 


7,1 


Mission Dolores 


6.0 


Sunsst HiiQhts 


5.4 


Paeific Heights 


4.9 


PaclfiG Hsighti 


5,0 


Suniit Heights 


4J 


Outer Richmond 


5,0 


Outer Richmond 


4.5 


Buana Viite 


4.3 


Weitirn Addition 


3,8 


Marina 


4.2 


Sueni Vista 


1 7 


Civic Canter 


3.3 


Mt. Davidion 


3,6 


Mt. Dividson 


3.3 


Outer Mission 


3.4 


Outer Missjon 


3.2 


Lake Mereed 


34 


Lake Mereed 


3.0 


McLaren Park 


3.0 


Western Addition 


2,7 


Inner Missidn 


2,9 


MeLaren Park 


2J 


Marina 


2J 


Bernej Heights 


2.4 


Civic Center 


2,7 


inner l\iisslon 


2,4 


Oceanviiv\( 


2 J 


OcBdnvlew 


2,2 


Bernal Heights 


2J 


Potrero Hill 


1J 


Haight-FillmQre 


1 j 


Huntifi Point 


1.7 


Potrero Hill 


1,8 


Halght— Fillmore 


. 1,4 


Hunters Point 


1J 


Presidio 


OJ 


South of Market 


1.0 


South of l\^arket 


OJ 


Presidio 


0.6 


Total 


100.0% 


Total 


100,0% 
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IV 



MAJOR IMPACTS 
ON FUTURE PLANNING 
FOR THE 
MAIN LIBRARY 



^. MAJOR IMPACTS ON FUTURE PLANNING FOR THE MAIN LIBRARY 



A. SERVICE GOALS AND THE ROLE OF THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC 
LIBRARY 

"The public library reaches the entire population as does no other aspect 
of library service. Parents of preschool children rely on it for the picture and 
storybooks that are the child's first introduction to the mystery of reading. 
Elementary school children go to the public library for books when school is 
out and during vacation, as do high school students, who also use it for assis- 
tance in homeworlc and term papers. Urban college students living at home find 
the public library more convenient than their college libraries. Adults rely on it 
for recreation and continuing education. Businessmen may turn to it for prac- 
tical Information, as do housewives, craftsmen, and hobbyists. The larger pub- 
. lie libraries are major research resources. More recently we have turned to the 
library as one of the social agencies needed to assist in liberating the prisoners 
of urban ghettos from ignorance and poverty. For all men and women, it is the 
one place through wluch they may reach the world's collected informational and 
intellectural resources. 

"Yet, important as the public library is, there are few social services so 
unequally provided to the American psople."* 



The role of the central library within the Public Library System and the relationship of 
the system to other library resources in the area form the basis for development objectives and 
program emphasis. The service goals of the public library are sufficiently broad to be frequently 
misinterpreted. By comparison with the more specialized service goals of specialized libraries 
found in schools, colleges, and universities or other private or corporate libraries, it is easy to 
lose sight of the importance of the public library. The service goals described below are com- 
mon to most large urban public libraries and the analysis of the systemwide survey and other 
components of this study point up their relevance to San Francisco. 

1. Preschoal Servlcas 

At present the public library offers some preschool services. They should be extended in 
the future and developed as n continuing obligation of the public library. The main library will 
have secondary responsibility and the branches primary responsibility for delivering these 



UbmiasatLarga, The RBsoureB Sook Basid on the Materials of the Nitlonal Adviiory Commission 
on Libririis, adited by Douglas M. Knight and E. Shepley Nourss, R.R, Bowkir Co., New York, 1969. 
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services. These propams are compienientary to preschool services developed in the schools 
and will always have a legitimate overlap of service. The public hlbrary should cooperate and 
coordinate with the schools in developing these services. Access to the school libraries Is 
restricted. 

2. Servlcii to the Students of San Francisco Schools 

The public library traditionally provides services to students of all ages wliich supple- 
ment those offered by the school libraries. The schools are largely responsible for collections 
oriented primarily to textbooks and limited reference needs. In San Francisco the public 
library has been a major factor in supplementing school library deficiencies. As the school 
libraries improve' the public library will continue to serve students for their noncurricular 
needs in a legitimate, continuing supplementary role. The branches have primary respon- 
sibility for these services and the main library has a secondary responsibility in terms of the 
numbers of students served. The public library should cooperate and coordinate with the 
schools in planning services and developing programs. Access to school libraries is restricted, 

3. Service to College and University Studtnti 

The public library performs a supplementary role In providing library services to college 
and university students, It will not be responsible for textbooks, specialized research needs, 
or doctoral materials. Within the library system the main library has primary responsibility 
for serving the needs of these students. The .college and university libraries have primary 
responsibility to these students^ especially with 'respect to textbook and specialized materials. 
In certain areas of its collections the public library often has more adequate materials than 
many small college libraries and is used by students for primary rather than supplementary 
piirposes. The college and university libraries are generally not open to the public and have 
restricted access, The public library should strive to provide better access to these restricted 
materials through cooperative airangements and reference referral services. 

4. Service to the General User 

The public library provides service to the general user for his recreational and self- 
developmental needs. An important new role based on a traditional responsibility will be to 
take a more active role in continuing education and independent study with programmed ma- 
terials for the general adult as well as student user. 

Recreational reading services are a primary or supplementary service depending on the 
Ubrary user It is a primary function of the branch library to provide for these services and, 
although secondary to the main, it is nevertheless an Important function within the main 
library*s own branch service area. Because the library user uses it for many purposes the col- 
lections of the public library should not be exclusive. Other sources of materials are to be 
found in personal collections, and in private and specialized libraries. 
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The self-developmental, continuing education, and study services to the general user 
are a primary and traditional function of the public library. It is a primary responsibility of 
the main library and although important in the branches is a secondary responsibility for 
them, because of the limitations of the branch collections, • 

All proirams for the general adult and elderly library user should continue to be em- 
phasized and developed as primary responsibilities and one of the major missions of the 
public library. These services should be extended as much as possible through participation 
in cooperative reference-referral and Interlibrary loan networks, making available to the 
moti-'ated general public the resources of college and university and special hbraries. 

5. Services to Businiss, Industry, and the Professions 

Semces to business, industry, and the professions are a primary responsibility of the 
public library. These services include higli level reference and limited research for goverii- 
ment as well as the private sector, The public library's role is supplementary to highly spe- 
cialized corporate and professional libraries. Access to these libraries is restricted and the 
public library should provide additional responsible access to the motivated user through 
improved cooperative arrangements. The main library and the business branch have pHmary 
responsibility for delivering these services within the system. The public library should con- 
tinue to emphasize and develop these services as one of its primary goals. 

6, Special Services to the General and Specialist User 

The public library should provide special collections documonting local and regional 
history, cultural and political life, and other activities. This is a primary responsibility for 
the public library. However, coordination should be developed with institutional and spe- 
cialized hbraries wliich have similar collections, but to which access is restricted. Special 
collections are traditionally the primary responsibility of the central library. A strong sec- 
ondary responsibility should be developed in the branches in San Francisco with respect to 
unique collections related to neighborhood interests. Providing these services should be a 
cQntmuinB emphasis or the public library. This role should be strengthened as the main 
hbrary assumes the role of a Level III hbrary within the state plan. 



Referince-Referral ServlcBs to San Francisco and Other Library Syst 



ems 



The main library, in its designated role as a Level III library serving a 22-county area 
m northwestern California, has a primary responsibility for reference-referral services to other 
public library systems within the geographic network and associated systems in the subject 
network of the state library plan. It is of vital Importance that the library continue to develop 
and participato in this far-reaching concept for total library services In the state In fulfilling 
this responsibility, library services within the City of San Francisco will be enriched through 
a vastly improved collection and Its access to other public libraries, college and university 
libraries, special and research libraries, and the Librao' of Congress. 
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The future potential of this form of public library service is best exemplified by the 
activities of the Bay Area Reference Center and its use of modern communications devices 
such as telefacsimile, One can easily envision subscription services provided for private 
business, industry, and the professions by the public library, through the media of TWX, 
telefacsimile, etc, 

B, THE'SAN FRANCISCO BRANCH LIBRARY SYSTEM 
1, Background 

One of the most difficult problems any library system faces is striking a reasonable 
balance between developing increased quality, breadth, and depth in its major collection and 
incraasing accessibility to its resources through its extension services. Although the problem 
is more difficult and acute in rural areas, there are significant factors in the urban setting 
which denne the need for estension services. Preschool and elementary school children, high 
school students, the elderly, adults seeking pneral reading needs, and ethnic and minority 
groups with special needs all find the convenience of library service close to their homes vital 
and important. 

During the 1960s branch library circulation in San Francisco dfopped 23.5%, while main 
library circulation increased 5 1 .3%, At the same time total city population decreased by 4.9%; 
the racial balance shifted significantly, with the Caucasian population decreasing by 16.4% and 
the non-Caucasian population increasing by 47,3%; and the nonresident labor force increased 
by 22,4%. Projections for San Francisco indicate relatively stable population growth througli 
1999. 



TABLE 63 

BRANCH LIBRARY GIRCULATION AND CITY POPULATION, 1819=70 



Pircant 

1iSi-60 1969^70 Changi 



CirQulation iOOOs) 



Miin Library 


571 


864 


+B1J% 


Branch Llbrarlii 


2.962 


2.266 




Total 


3J33 


3J30 


-11.4% 


PopulitlQn 








Caucasian 


604,403 


504,000 


^16.6% 


NomOiucaiian 


135.913 


200J09 


+47.3 


Total 


740,310 


704,209 


-^4.9% 


Nonresident Labor Force 


143* 


171 


+22.4% 



* 1966 estimate. 
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San Francisco has 26 branch libraries serving the library needs of its heighborhood resi- 
denis and one specialized branch in the financial district serving business and Industry, The 
bfiinches are well distributed with respect to physical barriers, transit patterns, and population 
densities. They are supplemented by bookmobile service which carries books to neighbofhoods 
not easily served, and deposit collections for the benefit of the elderly at special locations. 

All of the branch libraries have been constructed since the earthquake and fire of 1906, 
which completely destroyed the main library collection and ruined, or partially destroyed, 
most of the branches and deposit stations. After the earthquake, assistance was offered by 
libraries and individuals all over the nation. The main library and eight branches were built 
between 1909 and 1921 with funds contributed primarily by the Carnegie Foundation. 

The branch library system expanded slowly between 1922 and 1950; only three branches 
weic constructed. Since 1950, 1 0 branches have been built. Some of these represented new 
service locations while others replaced existing rental outlets. In addition, there are five storc^ 
front branches in operation. Of the total 26 branches, 21 occupy city^owned buildings, while 
five are in rented store fronts in the southern part of San Francisco. 



TAiLf m 

SAN FRANCISQO PUBLIC LliRARV BRANCHES 
(exaludlng main library and buslnMi brinch) 



Year of Censtrumion 


Area 1 


Area II 


Aria III 


1906-1930 


5 


1 


2 


1930^1940 




2 


1 


19S01960 


2 


3 


1 


19601970 


1 




3 


Store Front-Rental 




2 


3 


Pre-VUorld War II 


{ei 


(3) 


(3) 


Pre^Worid War II and Stora Front 


M 




m 


Total 


8 


8 


10 



Excluding the main library and the business branch, the average city population served 
by the branches is 27,000 persons (varying from 6.50040,000 people). Compurgd with other 
selected cities, San Frundsco has more branches per person than many cities. Also, most of 
the branches are well within a Qne-mile radius service area. The average coverage for the 26 
brunchus (excluding the main library and business branch) is 1 ,74 square miles per branch* 
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TABLE 65 



AViRAClE POPULATION SiRViD PER IRANCH LIBRARY 



City 



Average Number 
Sarvid per Branoh 



Detroit 
Chioago 
PhM^iiphja 
Los Angeles 
Baltimore 
Stt Louli 
San Francisco 
Cleveland 
Boston 



64,601 
58,409 
52,866 
48,280 
41,031 
34301 
27,000 
23,494 
21,912 



The branch libmries serve the greatest number of resident users. In the systemwide sufvey, 
6L7% of the user respondents mostly used the branch closest to their home, and 9.1% mostly ' 
used another branch. However, a significant number of user respondents'^ (28.6%) indicated 
that they mostly used the main library. Approximately 71% of the respondents using the 
branch nearest their home walk within 15 minutes, and 92% drive within 15 minutes. Most 
of the respondents using public transportation (77%) had access to the main library within 30 
minutes, and 90% of those who drove had access within 30 minutes. Generally speaking, the 
number and spacing of branches, coupled with good public transportation to the main library, 
provide ample physical locations for good access to the library's systemwide resources. 

The branch collections, however, vary widely^-ranging fi-om 9,000^3 1 ,000 volumes. Book 
circulation in the branches varies from 12,000^61,000 volumes per year, with estimated Ju- 
venile circulation varying from 16^72% of total circulation.** Branch stamng patterns vary 
from one to seven professional and/or clerical staff members. 

The branch system is presently organized into six cluster areas, for purposes of develop^ 
ing community oriented programs and more efficient stamng patterns. Each cluster contains 
from three to five branch libraries with one of the libraries desi|nated as ^^cluster head/' Be^ 
sides their regionalization into clusters, the branches are currently classified as to level: major 
branches, neighborhood branches, and store-front or small city^owned branches. Seven of the 
libraries are major branches: Richmond, Marina, Mission, Ortega, West Portal, Merced, and 
Excelsior. These have medium-sized collections of nonfiction, fiction, reference books, and 
magazines. Some also have a small collection of phonograph records. The remaining branches 
have for the most part less extensive, standard collections deslined to meet the general reading 
needs of residential communities. 



Systemwida iurviy. 

San Francisco Public Llbriry statiitical information. 
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Adult services are geared to meet geiiiral reading needs and to provide infornintion on 
a wide variety of subjects, e.g., business, thi home, and hobbies. An effort is made to provide 
a balanced book collection administered by a profesdomil staff at both adult and juvenile 
levels. Most branches are not big enough to meet the needs of students and adults with wide 
subject interests, nor are they small enough or flexible enougli to serve unique or special needs 
of children, elderly persons, or the disadvantaged. 

This is, in turn, misunderstood by the conimunity when, as a result of limited library 
budgets, hours and staff are reduced. Frequently, a store^front library, which is an extension 
of service, is viewed as substandard. In a period when the public library should be taking a 
more active role in expanding educational and cultural opportunities to all of the city's resi- 
dents, it has been locked into maintaining and expanding a branch system which is not able 
to adequately meet the needs of users or reasonably strengthen collections, extend hours, 
and maintain the nexlbility required to serve the unique needs of many of its constituent. 

Branch library hours during the week are limited because of inadequate operating bud- 
get. No library in the system is open on Sundays, and the branch libraries generally have cur^ 
tailed morning hours, evening hours limited to three days a week or less, and shorter Saturday 
hours than the main library. 



TABLi 67 
iRANCH HOURS PIR WEIK 



Library 

EKcelsior, Marina, Mircid, Mlsilon, 
North Biach, Parkilde, Richmond, 
Sunset, Wistirn Addition, W^t Portal 

Children's RDomi at Mliilon, Richmond^ 
Sunlit 

Anza, Golden Gate, Presfdio, Chinatown, 
Eureka Valley, Ortip, Waden 

Bernal, Ocian Vliw, Park, Ingliiidi, 
Portola, Potrem, Noe Vallsy, Visitaaion 
Valiey 

Glen Park 



Morning Aftifnoon Evining Saturday 



29 



22 



23 



24 

13J 



4 

4 



Total 

S2 
34 
45 

33 
17J 
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W59 



Chinatown 1921 ^ 



Western Addition 



1914 •NB 
Richmond 



(J 



Sunset 



*CH ?s/a /SOS .NB 



•MB 



V! 



Ortega 
1956 




III 



Parkslde 

•NB 

West Portal 1939 
•MB 

Merced 

1958, 

•CH ingle$lde 
•SF 



Eureka Valley 
1961 

•CH 

e^r^ Mission 

•SCO ^p^g 

Bernal 
Glen Park jg4o 
.gF 'SCO 



•SCO 

PoWro 1951 A 



.CH ^orfo/i 



Excelsior 1958 

Visltacion Valley 



V 



-SF 




M Main LiBrary 

B Business Branch 

CH Cluster Head 

MB Major Branch 

NB Naighborhood Branch 

SF Store Front-Rental 

SCO Small City-Owned Branch 

I Cluster and Cluster Number 



FIGURE 16 EXISTING BRANCH ^CLUSTER' ORGANIZATION 



The systemwidc survey revealed u signiricant degree of concern by tlie library iiscraboui 
main and braneh hours. Of tlio upproximatcly 3000 write-in cominents (half of the 6000 qiies- 
lioiinaires returned), conipluints about main librury liours were open-ranked fourth, and coni= 
plaints about branch libniry hours were open-ranked third (10,9% and 1 5.8%, respectively), 
Comments about braneh liours were primarily concerned with evening study and general houra, 
vvhlle the most unfavorable comments on the main library were about Sunday hours. 

Brunches have been distributed throughout the city in an attempt to niget the standard 
one-mile service range, based on the assumption that people will go up to that distance to use 
a medium-sized library branch. This standard has in fact been exceeded. 

The lack of a systematic concept and plan, as well as comnumity pressures, have resulted 
in the San Francisco library system spreading its operating budget too thin. It does not liave 
the resources to support 26 strong branches offering cornprehcnsive services. Many of the 
branch collections are inadequate and the branches cannot develop them in depth becnuse of 
budget and space limitations. The branches cannot design their collections to meet the diverse 
needs of many of the residential communities in the city; they cannot offer a broad range of 
media including records, 111ms, tapes, magazines, paperbacks, and pamphlets; and, perhaps 
most importantly, they are not equipped with enough stafTto provide the indivlduullzed at- 
tention necessary for quality library service. Innovative programs for outreach in the neigh= 
borhoods arc particularly difficult when seven branches have only one librarian and six brunches 
have only two librarians, 

2. Recommendations for Studying the Reorganization of SFPL Extension Services 

Looking ahead to the year 2000, the Public Library System must develop a concept of 
service and a replacement program, not only tor the main library, but for its extension ser- 
vices and branch system as well Given the goal of optimum service at reasonable cost, San 
Francisco has a population density and geographic conipactness unique among many clttes. 
Based upon our analysis of existing conditions and a survey of patterns of use throughout 
the system, we recommend that the San Francisco Public Library consider the concept pre* 
sented here when considering the construction of new branch facilities: 

• Establish levels of service for the system in order to better relate types 
of service to facilities, 

• Reorganize and consolidate the branch system when possible, but con- 
sistent with legitimate demands for additional service, 

• Strengthen the branch collections. 

• Consolidate the clusters and add additional library staff while selectively 
extending hours in the system. 
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• Reorganize aiid extend special outreach services to those who are unable 
to cornc to the Hbrary, by further developing bookmobile service, deposit 
collections and, after careful consideration, store-front libraries. 

The concept presented here will require additional study and analysis, neighborhood and 
community meetings, and coordination with the San Francisco Unified School District with 
respect to its school library program, 

3, Levels of Service 

Wc recortirneiid that the San Francisco Public Library study the organization of library 
service within the city in terms of four levels of service. The four levels are based on existing 
characteristics and trends within the system; the comprehensive and specialized collections' 
at the main library and business branch; an evolving cluster organization of the brunches; de- 
mands for the changing character of branches, such as the Chinatown and Mission branches, 
under Increasing unique community pressures; and the existing boqkmobilev deposit collection, 
and store-front operations. 

Further study of the proposed concept is important so that all concerned will better 
understand the long-range implications of competing demands for service and facilities, with- 
in the context of scarce operating funds and money for capital improvements. Equally impor- 
tant is the organization o£ service so that it will be more responsive to the many kinds of de- 
mands that are being made on the library by users who have unique needs. The students who 
need study space that cannot be found at home, the elderly at Laguna Honda, the college stu- 
dents, the businessman and professionaI=aIl have special requirements related to their ability 
to utilize library services. With its limited funds the library must assign priorities on the basis 
of a long-range plan for total library services withhi the city. 

The proposed concept has many advantages; 

• It will relate the organization of the SFPL system to the emerging state 
plan for totaj service. 

f The definition of service levels will make easier the assignment of roles, 
functions, and budgets to the responsibilities of each leveh 

• It will more clearly define and give a better distribution of levels of 

service to the many kinds of resident library users. * 

9 It will reduce the complexity of the existing cluster organization. 

*^ ^ ■■ 

• If it is possible to reduce the number of branches while Improving ser- 
vice, better staffing ratios could be achieved at each branch, 
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• l-or a given level of collection it will permit better striictiiring and 
distribution of collection and be more responsive to unique neighbor, 
hood chuructcristics, 

• It will be easier to selectively extend hours throughout the system by 
having two urea libraries and the main library open on Sunday after- 
noons, while selectively extending the number of evening library hours 
at the comnuinity bninches, 

• It will give a distinct identity, importance, and responsibility to out- 
rcucli ijrogrHnis through program funding of Sei-yice Level IV. 

• It uliows for system reorganization to tales place within the limits of u 
normul branch replacement schedule. 

• It retains existing permanent brunch facilities constructed since World 
War II, but looks to improving the system by replacing pre-World War II 
branches and store fronts and considering brancli consolidation when 
legitimate and appropriate. 

The main library and the business bruncli would be designated as Sarme Level I. Their 
service area would be conceived in terms of providing citywide. comprehensive, in-depth and 
specialized service to resident and daytime nonresident users. If funds become available to 
achieve the guidelines of the state plan, the collection at the main library should upproach 
2-2.4 miliion volumes, with 20,000 vohmies at the business branch, by the year 2000. The 
collection, staff, and information services at this level would be identical to Service Level HI 
under the state plan for total library service. The main library as the central facility would 
house as well the central adnu'nistrutive and outreach services for the system. 

Technical services might be boused either in the new main library building or in low-cost 
leased or city-owned facilities at a different location. The state library is now offering central 
processing services to libraries and library systems. San Francisco currently does its own sys. 
temwidc processing. 

Two possibilities present themselves in thinking of future developments in central processing 
II It is concluded that under a state plan for central processing, regional processing centers be- 
come necessary because of volume demands, locational convenience, and "fail safe" considera- 
tions, the San Francisco Public Library, as a Service Level III library, probably could be desig- 
nated as a central processing unit. In this eventuality, the Marshall Square site might not be 
adequate to house a regional processing facility, as well as a major refcrenceTcsearch library. 
If ragihties were to be Inadequate for a regional processing center, another location in the city 
would be a feasible alternative for housing teclinical services, 
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Geographic compactness and good transpbrtation facilities provide the resident San 
Francisco library user with good access to the main library by either automobile or public 
transportation. The neighborhood respondents in the southern and western perimeter areas 
of the city have significant numbers of users=varying from 10,7-30%— who mostly use the 
main library. In the northeastern area, the percent of respondents who mostly use the main 
library varies from 15-83%. Our survey demonstrates that the main library serves a city wide 
function, as well as a special area and branch function in the northeastern area. 

At this level the most comprehensive^ in-depth library materials and services would be 
made available to the resident library users in San Francisco as well as nonresident employues. 

Service Level II would build on a consolidation of the existing cluster system and ulti- 
mately provide a middle level of service in the northeastern, southeastern, and western areas 
of the city. Each sector would be served by an area library having up to 100,000 volumes 
and a collection that would more adequately serve high school students, community college 
students, and a much wider spectrum of adult library needs than now served in the branch 
system. The area library would have a core collection of audio-visual materials, a wider selec= 
tion of periodicals,and more adequate reference tools. The northeastern area library function 
would be assumed by the main library, which is actually serving this function now. The 
western and southeastern areas would be served eventually by new area libraries. 

The area libraries would be the headquartirs for each of three clusters, rather than the 
six existing clusters. Their functions would be similar to area libraries under the state plan 
with access to the Bay Area Refefence Center. As such they vvould have TWX or telefac- 
simile facilities for referenco=referr^l jervices^ Given resident user telephone access to the 
main Ubnify reference and subject depaitments, the branches can be easily bypassed, There- 
fore, this function is not as clearly defined as an area library in rural areaSj but would be more 
successful and systematic than recent attempts to establish these channels of communication 
in five of the cluster branches, 

We would expect the area libraries to reduce the trip frequency of patrons reaching the 
main library from the western and southeastern areas, and also reduce the frequency of use 
of the branch nearest the patron's home. They would upgrade Hbrary service for San Francisco 
residents in the western and southeastern areas. It is important that area library programs and 
collections be coordinated with library planning at the senior high school and junior college 
'level. 

Three area library sectors of approximately 1 5 square miles each would meet physical 
access criteria for urban regional libraries of 3-5 miles travel distance. 

Service Level III would provide a neighborhood level of service within each of the three 
area library service sectors, Patrons would be served by community libraries having up to 
35,000 volumes each. The collections, programs, and activities of the community librariei 
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woiild hoiisa speciul ethnic collections and be highly responsive to the social and economic 
charnctcristicsof their neighborhoods. At the 3S.000-volumc level they would have luruer 
collections than most of the branches in tile present systeni; would provide supplunientary 
matennls for preschool, elementary, and junior high school students; and would offer a riore 
hmited spectrum of adult senerul materials except for the special needs of the neighborhood 
The selection ofiibrary niaterials, both subject and type, and the planning of the library nro^ 
grams should encourage a significant degree of neighborhood participation. The library col- 
lections and programs should be cnrefiilly coordinated with library planning at the clementury 
and junior high school levels. 

The establishnient of coninuinity branch libraries in each of the three cluster areas should 
meet the minimum distance requirements of a one-mile service area, or provide librnry service 
within walking distance of most of the children in the city, Bclbre providing permanent 
branches under this criterion, the trade-off between using the programs of Service Level IV 
a^d school library facilities should be evaluated. This service level would be comparable to 
the collection and services offered at the better existing new branches. 

Service Level IV provide specialized, highly mobile, and nexible citywide library 
service to: 

• Special groups throughout the city who are unable or find it difficult to 
utilize the other three levels of servico^e.g., the elderly; preschool child- 
ren; the disabled, ill, and infirm; the confined, and the functionally il- 
literate, 

• Areas cut off by special geographical and transportation conditions, or 
socioeconomic patterns which present unique problems to a community 
library service area. 

• Ethnic, neigliborhood, community, or cultural groups that do not have 
adequate resources to provide themselves with small, short-term, special- 
ized deposit collections for spocial community pi. sets or purposes. 

• The development of cooperative projects in special education and individ- 
ual study programs, as worked out between the library, City College of 
Son Frunclsco, and the school district. 

Library services would be curried to the community innovatively and aggressively~and in co- 
operation with and of assistance to other city agencies rendering scrviee to the resident com- 
munity at large. 

This library program should be headquartered at the main library and should be aware 
of and utilize the total resources of the library system. The particular devices that it would use 
include deposit collections, bookmobile, store-front libraries, and special events and programs 
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We propose that the clusters be consolidated into three areas of approximately 15 square 
miles each. We have designated Area I as the northeast area. Area 11 as the western area, and 
Area III as the southeastern area. Average library hours, volumes available, and circulation 
data for the community branches located in these three areas are summarized In Table 69. 

The northeast area has the highest average number of bramh hours, the second largest 
number of volumes (192,91 1), and the second largest volume/cirvulation ratio. During the 
decade of the sixties the branches in this area had the peatest decr ease in circulation (-33%), 
The area has eight branches: five are pre-World War II; two were built In the 1 950s; and one 
was built in the 1960s, Approximately 43% of the systemwide trips to the library are from 
this area. 

The western area has the second highest averaie number of branch hours, the lowest 
number of volumes (169,992), and the highest volume/cifculation ratio. During the 1960s 
the branches in this area had the second largest decrease in circulation (=-27.2%). The area 
has eight branches, including three built prior to World War II and three in the 19SOs, and 
two store-front locations. Approximately 30% of the systemwide trips to the library are 
from this area. 

The southeastern area has the lowest average number of branch hours, the largest num- 
ber of volumes (201 ,177), and the lowest volume/circulation ratio. During the 1960s circu- 
lation increased by 8.7%, primarily as a result of the expansion of extension services. The area 
has 10 branches, three of which were built prior to World War II, one in the 1 950s, und three 
in the 1960i; three are store-front locations. Approximately 21% of the systemwide trips to 
the library are from this area. 

Implementation of this conceptual plan for extension services within the Public Library 
System can be accomplished as an integral part of a branch replacement program. Such a pro- 
p-am will be required during the next three decades, given the 16 pre-World War II and store- 
front branches. All branches built since 1945 should be retained. Requests for new branches 
should be considered in relationship to replacement requirements of existing branches in an 
effort to eliminate overlap and duplication of the programs developed in Service Level IV. 
They should also take into account opportunities for developing joint library-community cen- 
ter facilitiei. 

We believe that without the development of a plan for extension services as part of a sys- 
temwide service prograni, there will be a tendency to continue to add additional branches, which 
will place additional demands on the operating budget. When decisions are made to add new 
branches^ additional operating budget should be committed at the same time. Without this 
commitment service throughout the system will Inevitably be reduced, either in hoim. because 
of the lack of adequate staff , or in materials. 
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Average Percent of Systemwide Trlpi 

Mostly Using Main Library 

Mostly Using Branch Closest to Home 

Mostly Using Other Branch 



Area I Area II Area III 

38.0% 16.2% 19.0% 

Its 67.0 60,0 

7.5 8J 7J 



FIGURE 17 PERCEIMTAGE OF SYSTEMWIDE TRIPS BY NEIGHBORHOOD AREA 
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TABLi 69 



BRANCH DATA BY ARf A 



Northeait Area— I 
(exeluding miin libmry and busjneM branch) 





Hoyrs 


Volumes 


Clrculition 




Open 


Availibli 


(in thou^ndi) 


Exiiting Branchis 


Per Week 


1970 


19590 960 


196909" 


nnin^tnwn 

Pi! ■QLUVVI 1 


45 


22,694 


192 


109 


Goiden Gate 


45 


23,389 


164 


87 


North Besch 


52 


21,760 


177 


120 


Marina 


52 


26,231 


182 


118 


Presidio 


45 


24,053 


102 


87 


Wgsterh AriHitlnn 


B2 


24,762 




65 


Rlnhmanri 

1 « !•->! II 1 lUI lU 


52 


28,909 


210 


161 


Park 


33 


21.063 


149 


41 


Total 


376 


192,911 


1,176 


788* 


Average 


47 








* Volumfrclrculition ratio - 244. 












Western Area^ll 








Houri 


Volurr^i 


Clrculstion 




Open 


A^llabls 


(in thDuiands) 


ixliting Bran&hei 


Per Waek 


1970 


igi9-ig60 


1969097 


Anza 


45 


22,493 


134 


122 


Ortega 


45 


23,341 


210 


111 . 


SunSit 


52 


24,530 


122 


16Q 


Parkside 


52 


20,795 


171 


102 


West Portal 


52 


26,596 


170 


147 


Merced 


52 


29,048 


220 


128 


Ingleiidi 


23 


14,032 


55 


28 


Oceanvlew 


28 


9,157 


40 


19 


Total 


354 


169,992 


1,122 


817* 


Avirigl 


44.2 









Qhinge In 
Ciraulation 



-33% 



Change In 
Circulation 



=27,2% 



* Volume-circulation ratio - 20.8, 
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TABLE 69 (Continued) 



Southeait Arei- 





Hours 


Volumes 


Clrculition 




Opin 


Available 


(In thQUi^ndi) 


ixiiting Branehfi 


Per Week 


1970 


1969=1960 


19S9.19: 


Eureka Valliy 


45 


24,080 




106 
52 


Noi Valley 


28 


18,203 


75 


Mission 


52 


33,255 


131 


138 


Potraro 


33 


15,834 


41 


34 


Glen Park 




10,967 


26 


20 


Bernal 


28 


16J79 


64 


35 


Excilsior 


52 


32,703 


90 


135 


Portola 


28 


14,943 


43 


32 


V\feden 


45 


21,488 


57 


36 


Visltaaion Valley 


28 


13,925 


-JL 


_3S_ 


Total 


356.5 


Z01J77 


573 


623* 


Average 


3BJ 









Chinge in 
CifGulation 



Volume^circulition ratio " 32,2, 
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C. THE REGIONAL ROLE OF THE MAIN LIBRARY 



The future role of San Francisco'i main library will be signiricantly Influenced by the 
degree to which the Public Library System actively participates in the development of state- 
wide public libraiy programs. Participation in the emefging state plan for total library service 
will have the largest single impact on the size of the main library building. Also important 
will be the future patronage of nonresident employed persons from the Immediate metropolitL»n 
region, which will have an Important relationship to the location of the main library building, 

The development and linking together of library .systems into networks, in order to pro- 
vide the library user with the best possible access to the total library resources of the state and 
the nation, will continue to be a national trend during the rest of this century. The economies 
of scale realized through central procesiing and distribution of services and niaterials will be 
equally important In cooperative efforts between library systems. The trend toward inter- 
system cooperation and the development oflarpr units of library service involves service to 
patrons as well as io other library systems, Characteristicallyj services offered to patrons by 
terns include reciprocal borrowing privileges^ interlfbrary loan, reference, and a union catalog. 
Services offered to libraries within a syRtem include augnientatlon of collections, professional 
advice and instniction, central processin|j administration, and planning. 

During the last six years, since the passing of the Librae Sendees and Construction Act 
of 1 964j systemwide services and state aid have increased significantly. The new Title III of 
the LSCA will continue to spur new developments and experimentation in systemwide co- 
operation. A significant trend in these new developments is the creation of regional libraries, 
under state initiative, for the purpose of tying systems together into larger networks to make 
available jo the usefJte^total libraryjpspurceg.gf the state* 

L The Plan for Total Library Servlcei in California 

During the early years of this century, as the uubllc library evolveH conceptually from 
a '-repository of knowledgeil-tov^ard a more signiflca^it instrument fbr il: 3 extension of edu= 
cational opportunity, the State of CaUfornia mad&a national contribution in the development 
of library systems. Through the leadership of James, Cillis, State Librarian* California was one 
of the first states to develop a county libraiy system-first through contract with large city 
libraries and then through independent libraries grganized under a law passed in 1 9 1 L 

However* by 1965 a statewide survey of public Hbraries In California hud revealed thut 
library service In the state was **no more than fair by any criteria, and certainly not in keeping 
with the higli standard of living In the state,"* The report recognized that, despite the ihdi- 
vldual efforts of California librarians to improve service through cooperative action^ the existing 
provisions in the state were not adequute and not equal to the challenga presented by the dynamic 
growth taking place, As an outgrowth of this report, a plan for total stutewide libniry service 
is begimung to emerge in Cnlifornia, 

* Ptiblle Ubrsry Smice Equil to Chsllenge of California, Lowell A. Martin ind Roberti Bowltr, 1965. 
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This plan is a slate supplgmentary systenh as opposed to u state governed systenL wiiicli 
will promote thu establishment of networks for cooperation and oomniunication between 
librufics and library systems. It will be organized on the basis of geography and subject matter, 
Lising a referral center in each library us the meclianisni [br coordination. 

Various actions by the state librarian and tlie Califbrnia Library Assoeiation since that 
time have resulted In the plan as it now exists. Tlie Master Plan Jot- Total Library Servkas 
in CaUforula, adopted by the Council of the California Library Association in 1969, and the 
Gmgraphk Plan for Califonm Piiblk Library Systems, adopted by the state librarian In the 
same year, set forth the framework as it is currently conceived. 

The importance of the plan is self^evident, but is limited by the extent of its current 
operations, as determined by the present level of state funding. Funding has been held at 
S L25 million, with indications that for the coming fiscal year, this will be cut to S 1 million, 
which is lar short of the projected requirement. State law provides a potential for state fimding 
not to exceed 10 cents per S I spent locally on libraries. The local funding level is now S80 mil- 
lion: The plan has important implications for the future of the main library and the San Fran- 
cisco Public Library System, 

The plan recognises that each type of library in the state-public, schooK academic, 
special, and institutional-has its own constituencies to whom it traditionally gives first priority. 
However, when an individual has exhausted these nonnal resources, ha should be entitled to 
draw upon the total resources of the state^and the nation. This will inevitably create certain 
imbalances of service and cost, requiring a formula for state support, equalization, or contractual 
guidelines for use of the cooperating systems. 

The general plan organizes library resources on the basis of both geography and the nature 
of the subject materials. It lets up a framework for llbrariys to work together witliin library 
systems and larger "networks" ibr purposes of better serving the public and better organizing 
central p.^ucesses in order to give the most comprehensive and efncient service possible at the 
most reasonable cost. Ultimately, the general plan provides for cooperative progmms in acqui- 
sitions, centralized processing and cataloging as well as interlibrary loan, referral, and reference. 

A geographic network bused on existing public library systems In Cullfbrniu and involving, 
to the extent possible, all other types of libraries within a particuiar geographical area, organizes 
service on a regional basis. The network is linked by a referral center, staffed by resource 
specialists, In each of the libraries, Individual user needs are relayed through various levels 
until the needs of the individual are met. 

The plan recognizes different levels of library service, resources, and functions: the com- 
munity library, the area library, the public reference^research library, and the California State 
Library, 
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The Community Library; Service Level I 

This will provide general reading materials, guidance, and information. Each comnumity 
library should be a member of a library system so that It can provide its readers with access to 
additional levels of service within that system. 

Area Librariei: Service Level II 

Some of the public will require access to more comprehensive resources than can be found 
in the community library. Area libraries will be located within systems* Ideally, they will be 
one library rather than a piecing together of the strength of several libraries. The area library 
will provide services and materials not only for Its own library but also for community libraries. 

Reference-Research Libraries: Service Level III 

When resources beyond those located in area libraries are required, specialized staffs and 
in-depth resources will be provided by public reference-research libraries, usually the central 
facility of a very large public library system. These libraries will provide services to their own 
constituency. In addition they will support the unfilled needs of Service Level I and II libraries, * 
The service at this level should provide access to all worthwhile materials publlslied in the United 
States each year as well as a sizable proportion of foreign imprints, San Francisco has been 
designated as one of the reference-research libraries in the state. 

The California State Library; Service Level IV 

The state library provides resources and services supporting the activities of state govern- 
ment. It has, within the scope of the plan, the responsibility to expand its resources and services 
to parallel those of a university research library, as opposed to the public feference-research 
libraries at Level IlL 

The library service levels will be tied together througli library systems organized on a 
geographic basis. Tliese systems may be either single jurisdiction systems (consisting of one 
large city or county library) or multiple jurisdiction systems. Autonomous libraries such as 
schooL academic, and institutional libraries, which are not directly involved in the master plan 
are encouraged to cooperate with the recommended network. Recently, college and university 
libraries have shown interest in participating in the reference=referral activities of the state plan* 

Recognizing that the subject strengths of libraries vary aecordlng to type^ functional 
specialization, and historical patterns of development, without respect to geographical location^ 
the plan provides in principle for subject networks to be organized. Any library can become 
a member of both a geographical and subject network, 
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Tlie key to implementing the plan dci?ends on the availability of a referral center in each 
ot tiie participatinM libraries. The referral centers become the linkugei for comniunicating be- 
tween Systenis lo serve the library user, who can access the system al any leveh If user-initiated 
requests fbr infomiatlon cannot be satisfied at u particular level, service beyond the point of 
origin will be through the medium of cooperating staff. 

Within the plan the role of the California State Library will be to develop resources at the 
state levgL administer state and federal aisistance programs, and be responsible for coordination. 

Thg San Francisco Public Library System has been tentatively designated as the Level III 
regional reference-research library fbra 22-county area with an estimated 1970 populution of 
6 rnillion people and a geographic area of 39,300 square miles. 

2. Areas PropQied to ba Served by San Francisco's Main Library as a Part of the Stite^ 
Supplementary Plan for Total Library Service *■ 

Area 1 

Del Norte. Humboldt. Luke, Marin, Mendocino, Napa, Solano, and Sonoma counties. 
Estimatgci 1 970 population; 831,400, Area: 13J0L6 square miles. Proposed area libraries: 
Eureka, Santa Rosa, Ukiah, and Vallejo, 

Area 4 

Alumcda and Contra Costa counties. Estimated 1970 population: 1,620,500. Area: 
1, 466 square miles. Proposed area libraries: Hay ward, Oakland, and Richmond. 

Area 5 

Monterey, San Benito, San Francisco, San Mateo, Santa Clara, and Santa Cruz counties. 
Estimated 1970 population; 2,707,200, Area; 6,952.7 square miles. Proposed area libraries; 
Palo Alto^ Redwood City, Salinas, San Jose, and San Mateo. 

Area 7 

Fresno, Kings, Madera, Mariposa, Merced, and Tulare counties. Estimated 1 970 population: 
8IOJ0O, Area; 1 7,786.9 square miles. Proposed area libraries: Fresno, Merced, und Visaliu. 

3. Thi Bay Area Referenoe Center 

In early 1967 the San Francisco Public Library and the North Bay Cooperative Library 
System (NDCLS) sought lederal assistance. The San Francisco Publle Library Sygteni (SFPLS) 
was interested in a demonstration project aimed at testing the ftasibility of the regional reference 
center concept. The NBCLS sought to hnprove Its reference icrvices. The California State 
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Library^ which adinihisters Library Services and Construction Act (LSCA) funds, suggested 
that the two proposals be combined for purposes of evaluating the reference referral aspects 
of the emerging plan. 

In August. 1 967 an LSCA grant of $750 J3S was made to the SFPLS and the NBCLS to 
carry out the Bay Area Reference Center Project (BARC). The project initially served 17 
libraries in six counties in the North Bay area and is now in the process of extending its infor- 
mational services to three additional systems: the Berkeley-Oakland Service System, the 
Peninsula Library System, and the Santa Clara Valley Library System, with the San Francisco 
main library serving, in effect, as a Level III public reference-research library. 

The NBCLS has 15 community libraries and three area reference centers=the Santa Rosa- 
Sonoma County Pubhc Library, the Vallcjo Public Library, and the Ukiali^Mendoclno County 
Public Library. As conceived in the state plan, when a library patron's question cannot be 
answered at the community library level, it is forwarded to the area level and then to BARC 
at the San Francisco main library. When BARC receives a question, if a proper answer cannot 
be found by utilizing the collection of the SFPLS, the librarian will continue the search, using 
the state library, university libraries, government agencies, the Library of Congress, or whatever 
resources are required to finally answer it, 

the project begins to carry out the concept of regionalizing library services, but does not 
undertake all of the activities implied by comprehensive supplementary state services. It is 
concerned only with raference-referral services and does not have a runctlonal responsibility 
for central processing for acquisitions and cataloging. These functions are now offered to 
other Ubrary systems by the state library. 

The efrectiveness of the BARC program depends upon three important conponents for 
its continuing future success: 

• The continuing growth of central collection resources of the 
San Francisco main library, Including book titles, government 
publicationss periodicals, serials^ and bibUographic toolsj 

f A trained staff of reference librarians experienced in coping 
with a variety of informational resources^ including such non- 
book resources as outside organizations, experts, and other 
sources of data and information, and, 

• Rapid contact with other libraries, library systems, and biblio- 
graphic and hiformation centers throughout the United States 
by means of telephone and modern electronic communications 
equipment such as TWX and facsimile transmission. 
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BARC - ihitiii Projict 

BARC - Ricent i*itflnslons of Sifvict 

San Frinciico Publie Libriry Rtglonil 
RBiponslbintV Under Stflte Library Plan 



FIGURE 18 SAN FRANCISCO LIBRARY REFERRAL SERVICE AREA UNDER THE 
STATE PLAN FOR TOTAL LIBRARY SERVICES 



The eventual establishment of BARC as an integral part of normal library service in the state 
will depend on federal, state, and local support. Thus far it has been primarily supported by 
federal funds administered through the state library and local contributions of library space 
and existing resources. The federal funds have benefited the SFPLS through an investment 
of more than S 1 50,000 for the purchase of Important specialized reference works for the 
main library. Other contributions are BARC staff, as well as TWX and telefacsimile equipment- 
all of direct benefit to the Sun Francisco library user. 

,San Francisco's regional responsibility for 22 California counties is described in Figure 18. 
The initial seven-county BARC project is now being extended to include certain libraries and 
library systems in San Muteo, Santa Cruz, Alumeda, and Santa Clara counties. It is likely that 
with continued funding, the BARC system could extend its services to most of its designated 
service area within the next five years. 

The facts present a clear picture. The network plan is sound and probably economical, 
it Is our best Judgment that it will continue to obtain the support required to eventually make 
it fully operational, but that it will take more than five years to evolve. If our estimate is 
correct, by that time communication technology will be improved dramatically. As a result, 
telefacsimile will be increasingly economical with sufficient speed for volume use; rem.ote 
terminals and time sharing will become more commonplace, with databanks being accessed 
rcmorely, probably by area libraries, but maintained by the Level III library. The volume of 
activity will increase substantially, and with it, staff, materials, and space needs at the main 



Eventually BARC will probably have responsibility for developing bibliographic tools 
sufficient to respond to its service area. Cost-benefit considerations are of course involved, but 
it is clear to us that an effort to conduct searches hotizontally as well as vertically will become 
necessary. It could mean that the San Francisco Public Library may act In some instances as 
a switching station to another system different from the one generating the request, following 
through to see that the request is satisfactorily answered. Bibliographic tools could bypass the 
oft stated plan of plaeing them on computers and searching an ever growing data file. This may 
well be the future for Inventory baiiks. An intermediate step, considering improving communi- 
cation devices, will be to tap existing strengths, special tools=idcntified through a planned and 
dispefsed 'sphere of influence' purchasing program, All of these activities should relate to BARC 
and this means BARC will have responsibilities to develop resources, cope with referred questions 
build some form of Inventory tools and communicate quickly and efficiently. 
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EXISTING AND FUTURE OPERATIONS OF THE MAIN LIBRARY 



The main library is tht administrative and technical processing center for the system; It 
provides facilities for the Bay Area Reference Center; and it houses the nKijorbook collection. 
Its services to the public arc extensive. It provides circulating and nonclrculating books and 
materials, reference and bibliographic tools, telephone reference services, reading and study 
facilitieSj programs^ and exhibits, 

1, General Reference and Catalog Information 

General Reference functions as the information center for the SFPL system and has im- 
portant coordinating relationships with the Bay Area Reference Center, it maintains the com- 
plete card catalog for the system and the principal collection of bibliographic and general 
reference tools. 

It is the m^jor source for telephone reference services. In this capacity it uses the card 
catalog and bibliographic tools to provide Information for the user It also acts as the referral 
center for subject departments within the main library, A survey of telephone inquiries made 
by library users during a one week period shows that it handled more than half (2549) of the 
41 96 reference calls made during the week of the survey. 
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Estimates based on the one week survey and typical experience of libiary staff clearly , 
demonstrate the dimensions of this important library service. It Is probable that from 200^400 
manhours per week are cdnsumed by telephone reference service alone. That would be equlv^ 
alent to 5^10 fiilHlme professional staff librarians responding to this 6m aspect of library 
service in San Francisco. 



TABLi 71 

iSTIMATiD MANHOURS SPENT ON Tf LEPHONi INQUIRIfS FOaWilK OF SURViV 
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As istimatid by SFPL staff. 



The department offers professional assistance to the patron in the use of tlie library,, the 
card catalog, and bibliographic tools. It serves as a liaison between the technical staff which 
prepares entries for the card catalog and the public service staff serving the library user^. By 
the year 2000 tlie dopartment will need up to 1 2 professional librarians who are trained to 
answer reference questions involving broad areas of inquiry, technical research, and an extcn- 
sive knowledge of the library's resources. In tile event that future technology moves in the 
direction of an "on-line" computerized catalof? within the next 30 years, the need for pro- 
fessionul staff could easily increase in this department. Interrogating n computer is in itself 
a specialized functlon. requiring considerable assistance to the general public in using the 
library catulog. * , 



General Reference should be centrally located and have direct, convenient access to ull 
subject departments. The present locution of General Reference on the second floor is incon- 
venient for elderly and handicapped persons and is not centrally located. Literature is the 
only subject department with direct access. 
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Office and work space are inadequate in size and flexibility. Stack and shelf space are 
inadequate for present needs and will be inundated in the years ahead as the library assumes 
its role as the principal depository of resource material for the Bay Area Reference Center, 
Unlike subject departments^ which fill their stack space at a fairly constant and even rate, 
General Reference receives new additions to its collection in large sets (sometimes as many 
as 100 serial oversized volumes) which must be accommodated immediately and kept together. 

The absence of facilities for a separate telephone reference service seriously hampers the 
functioning of the department. Librarians must attend to patrons in the library as well as 
respond to telephone inquiries at the same time. 

Lighting and ventilation are problems in the present quarters. In the main reference room 
the extremely hi^ intensity mercury ^vapor lights cast multiple ihadows. Even though the 
ceiHng is very high there is no provision for ventilation except by opening a fire escape door 

The design of the present building^ with its relatively small amount of ulterior space 
innexible and awkwardly distributed, does not permit General Reference to be truly central 
to the library. Apart from these difficulties^ the space which this department occupies is being 
further curtailed by the addition of bound periodicals and the assumption of temporary respon- 
sibility for popular library materials, 

.2 Subject Departments ' , 

The main library has four main subject departments; Art and Music; Science, Technologyj 
and Government Documents; History, Social Sciences, and Biography; and Literature, Philosophyj 
aiid Religion. In addition there is a Children's Department, Rare Books and Special Collections 
Department, General Periodicals Departmentj and Newspaper Room, A limited collection of 
audio materials (phonograph records) and current subject-oriented periodicals and professional 
Journals are decentralized throughout the subject departments. Each of the departments Is 
responsible for reference, reader advisory services, and selection of materials In their specific 
subJeGt fields, 

a, Art and Music 

The Art and Music Department is responsible for all material classified in the Dewey 700s, 
096, and 39 1^ supporting bibliography in the 016s, and selective biograpliles of artists and 
muslciani* This includes art, music, architecture, photography, sports, and games. The depart- 
ment also has current periodicals, an extensive collection of music scores, a limited phonograph 
record collection, and a few framed reproductions for loan. 

The department is overcrowded and has insufficient space to accommodate sufficient open 
stack materials, adequate seating facilities, or areas for display/ Because of space problenis ma- 
terials have to be arranged to provide easy access to materials on the basis of demand rather 
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than classincation. The music score collection is stored in a corridor which has been parti= 
tioned Other public corridor space is also being utilized as stack space for department books 
Staff offices are inadequate in size, dingy, and uncomfortable-facilities in which professional 
people cannot be expected to function productively. The department currently uses 9110 
square feet of space including closed stack areas, and could require 29,800 square feet if 
Level III library guidelines are achieved. 

b. Science, Technology, and Governnient Documents 

The Science and Technology Department is responsible for scientific, technical, and 
popular works in natural and physical sciences, technology, popular nonflction on health diet 
cookmg. etc, and technical handbooks. It also has current and bound scientinc and technical' 
periodicals, phonograph records (sounds, Morse Code, etc), paperbacks, and maps. 

Science and Technology is now combined with Government Documents in one depart- 
ment. The two collections are difficult to administer tbgether. Science and Technology is a 
Classincation by subject, while documents is a classification by publisher (government aiencies) 
and covers a vanety of subject fields. The business collection Is divided between Histoiy 
Social Saences,and Biography, and Science and Technology which has the 650s includinc 
management, secretarial handbooks, etc. BARC funds have been used to purchase titles and 
services on ^ experimental basis. The new index of Consresslonal publications will be paid 
for with BARC funds. If it proves to be a necessary and well utilized material, it will be pur- 
chased from the regular budget the following year. 

There is no space available in the main library building to establish a separate documents 
department. The Sciince^Technology and documents department public areas occupy an 
old storage area. It has been redecorated and Is more modern than the other departments 
However, there is no heat, and ventilation is by a relatively noisy blower system The depart- 
ment is on a level six steps above the first floor, which Is Inconvenient both for elderly per- 
sons and for the moving of materials. There Is Insufficient stack space for the existing coI= 
lection, anJ circulating material has to be stored in what would normally be a cloied stack 
area. 

Staff offlce and work area is Inadequate. The department fiead does not have a private 
office, only a section of the reading room set off by book cases. The staff occupies one cramped 
workroom containing 1 7 desks and chairs. There is an adjacent supply room only three feet 
JUgii m part. 

Storugo space for U.S. Geological Survey Maps, which form an important resource of the 
department, is separated from the other storage areas In a dark alcove at the side street entrance. 

The departnreiu currently uses 1 9,800 square feet of space Including closed st«.k areas and 
could require 54,700 square feet if Level III library guidelines are achieved. 
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c. History, Social Sciences, and Blopaphy 



The department covers all history and sociology, political science^ economics^ education, 
travelj biopaphys and business services such as Moodys Value LinCj etc. The collection covers 
principally the Dewey 300 and 900 areas. The largest single collection is biography, with 
33,970 volumes. They also have special convenience collections Including college catalogs, 
career pamphlets^ texts for Civil Service examinationSj and some 2500 annual corporation 
reports. The department has microfllm materials nillng gaps in files of individual periodicalSj 
a collection of maps, paperbacks^ periodicals, pamphlets^ and records. 

The History Department has public stack space on the fourth and fifth stack levels and 
closed stack space on the sixth and seventh levels. Efforts are being made to reorganize the 
collection and provide more open stack space directly available to the public, but in the present 
building any solution will be makeshift. The division of departmental materials by level 
coupled with inadequate elevator arrangements creates the need for continual paging of ma- 
terial for patrons under difficult conditions. The departmsnt has blocked off a section of the 
corridor on the second floorj blocking an emergency exit, in order to create office and work 
space for the professional staff. The department currently uses 17,600 square feet of space 
including closed stack areas and could require 70,300 square feet If Level III library guidelines 
are achieved, 

d. Literature, Philosophy^ and Religion 

This department covers cufrent flctlon, languagej and literature; philosophy and psychology 
religion and mythology; fairy tales; and certain general' reference sources such as encyclopedias. 
It maintains a separate room for the collection of foreign books and periodicals. The foreign 
language collection includes fiction and other subjects classified in the department. As the only 
collection of current fiction is located in the Literature Department they have a dual respon- 
sibility for developing the recreational reading collection. The library subscribes to the 
McNaughton plan for new fiction, without which it would be difficult to meet current demand. 

Growth of the open stack areas in the Literature Department has resulted in a loss of pub- 
He seating. The balance of the stack areas asiigned to the department are located at the opposite 
side of the library, which creates considerable inconvenience for the staff and patrons in using 
the department's collection, which is large and has a high turnover rate. Supervision is difficult 
because of the shape of the roomj and the high ceilings cause major maintenance problems* 
The department cuirently uses 12,190 square feet of space including closed stack areas and 
could require 62,172 square feet if Level III library guidelines are achieved. 
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e. The Children's Depaftment 

The Children's Department is the resource and demonstration collection for the entire 
library system. Eighteen foreign languagis are reprisentid. There is a small Californiana col- 
lection, the beiinnings of a paperbuck colleetion, a collection of the Newberry and Caldecott 
award winners, a human relations collection, and a professional collection. The children's 
foo..i sirves both adults and children. The children's collection Is used by student teachers, 
children's book writers and artists, piiblibhers, and sociologists. 

The Children's Department has inadequate space for the expansion of the collection. It 
lacks a special tuciHty for reading stories, giving film presentations or other programs, and 
space for creative projects. There is also inadequate space for providing adults with facilities 
for undortal<ing resoarch or other related projects. There are no adequate facilities for child- 
rcn's audio-visual equipment: heat control is inadequate; and there are no restroom facilities 
for children in the library building. The department currently uses 3 1 45 square feet of space 
and will require a minimum of 8300 square feet. 

f. General Periodicals-Newspapers 

The Periodicals Department is responsible for technical processing of periodicals, claiming 
missing issues, and placing branch orders for periodicals. The library currently subscribes to 
more than 5000 titles but should be receiving between 8000 and 9000 titles under Level III 
library guidelines. Titles which are received in duplicate copies circulate. Both bound and cur- 
rent periodicuis are largely decentralized to the subject departments. The library is currently 
planning to place the general periodical collection under the responsibility of General Reference- 
future planning has been based on this assumption. The newspaper room maintains a collection' 
of current newspapers, boiyid back issues, and microfilm and indexes for the New York Times, 
London Times, Christian Sfcience Monitor, and the Wall Street Journal. Micrareaders in the 
newspaper room are old, inadequate, and in frequent need of repair. Despite a large increase 
Ln the use of microfilm, the number of microfilm readers remains inadequate. 

General Periodicals and Newspapers occupy different rooms although they are currently 
under one administrative unit. The newspaper room is located on the third floor and is diffi- 
cult to find. There is Inadequate storage and reader space. General Periodicals has Insufficient 
olfice space for its processini activities, which are in conflict with the public services performed 
by the department. The room is windowless and lacks ventilation. 

The newspaper room currently uses 3365 square feet of space including stack area. 
Future space requiromonts, assuming a continuing and increasing use of microfilming, ore 
4470 square feet. 
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g. Rare Books and Special CQllections 



Thu major collections of this department inclLide Culiforniana, Gencaiogy. Rare Books, 
Graphic Arts, etc. Its holdings inciude books, manuscripts, correspqiidence. maps, slides, 
photographs, artifact&and other materials. Rare books Inciude those on printing, callipaphy* 
and the history of books. The largest portion of staff time is spent serving patron interests 
In the Caiifofnlana and Genealogy collections. Lack of funds and staff time have precluded 
undertaking extensive bibliographic work and, in some cases, adequate catalo|ing of the ma- 
terial. Other collections include the Schmulowitz Callectlon of Wit and Humof, Junior League 
Building Research file. Sun Francisco Expositions, Lurie San Francisco Theatre Collection. 
California Authors. Eric Hoffer Papers, Robert Frost Collection. California in Fiction^ Panama 
Canal Collection. Newspaper Informution files, etc. 

The lack of adequate storage space and funds for cataloging and servicing the special 
collections is a significant problem. It is important that the library set forth policies with respect 
to the role of rare books and spcelul collections/ Policies for acquiring and processing rare books 
and special collections should consider: ( 1 ) determination of the role of rare books and special 
collections within the SFPL system. (2) goals arid criteria for accepting collections, (3) allocation 
of fuiids for Cataloging and servicing, and (4) guidelines for distributing collections to subject 
departments or special locations or within the Rare Books Department, Special cdllections 
involving ethnic groups could in special cases be housed in branch libraries in appropriate neigh- 
borhoods. Recent trends in microfilming special collections from other libraries will permit 
the SFPL to acquire supplementary materials with marginal effects on the demand for space. 
Unique materials and collections involving local and regional interests will more than likely 
remain in their original form. 

The rare book room lacks temperature and huiriidlty control for incunabula and other 
unique materials. This department currently utilizes 5700 square feet of space, not including 
basement storage space used for the newspaper information files. At present growt'h rates the 
department will need 8500 square feet of space. However, gifts of major collections to the 
SFPL could considerably increase their need for space. The allowance of space for Volumes 
under the guidelines for a Level III library has been allocated primarily to the subject depart- 
ments. Some of this space can be reallocated to Rare Books and Special Collections if it is 
determined by policy that they will all be retained by this department. The alternate, use 
recommended for the eKisting main library building-conversion to office space-=does not pre- 
clude using this structure if, over the next 15 years, significant special collections are added. 

"3. Miscellaneous Functions 

a, The Bay Area Referenee Center 

The Bay Area Reference Center, as previously discussed, was established as a cooperative 
vepture between the North Bay Cooperative Library System and the San Francisco Public ■ 
Library. It Is a reference referral service to SFPL and other library systems and, as an experi- 
mental project, is a first step toward Implementing the state plan for total library service and 
establishing the main library as a Level III reference-research library, 
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Tlu' spuw ussiBiH ! to UARC is split iH-twL-L'ii tliL' secoiid noor iiiljacfnt to the Guiilmu! 
RefeaMiuf tlL-partnuMit unci the olTicc niul work urL.i on tliL' tliiril noor. It is imponant Hint 
staff niembers he near cucli otliur Ibr iniprovud dTiciency uiiU coniniunicatiuii^tcluplioni? 
coninuiiiiuitioii is not Komplutcly sutislactory. !t is also critical tliat thy BARC olTicu In- 
catcd close to the dictionary catalog, which is used constantly in their reference work. Both 
the office unci conirnunicutions center stuff should have direct aecess to photocopy ecuiip. 
nient. The existing building does not permit this much needed integration of coniniunicution 
and work spuce. BARC currently uses 1400 square feet of space und will need a miiiiniiim of 
5300 s(]uaro feet by the year 2000, 

b. Circulation and Registruticjn 

• Circulation and ReBlstrution are operated entirely by clerical stuff. The physicul quar- 
ters are inudcciuate to handle peak volumes at present levels of clrculiition. Books are returned 
to the main circulation desk and sent by conveyor belt to the sorting room in the basement. 
The .sorting room is a converted storage area withoiir heat and with inadequate ventilation. 
Tliere is no elcvatcjr access Iroin the basement to the first tloor. It is necessary to take the 
books to the second tlodr on the freiglit clevutor, transfer to the public elevator, and then go 
down to the first fioor; or. return tlieni by conveyor belt to the first floor Ibr distribution to 
the children's room and Art and Music Department. 

The circulation desk dcjes not have adequate space for "express lanes" for bocik rc^turns 
and lacilities for receiving dieclied items such as briefcases, coats, etc., from patrons are almost 
nonexistent. The registration desk und office work areus are inndequute for both public and 
work areas. The circulation functions are now assigned 4400 square feet of space and should 
have 8000 square feet of spuctuivallable for udeq,uutu functioning. 

c. Technical Services , . 

Technleal Services is responsible for acquisitions, processing and distribution, and cata- 
loging all books and materials for the system, except periodicals w/hich arc handled by General 
Periodicals. It is also responsible for book repair and reproduction. 

Technical Services is now housed in a temporary building located adjacent to the existing 
main library at 45 Hyde Street. The building is also occupied by the department of archh 
tcctiire. The order department and accounting are located on the third Ooor and the other 
tunctloning areas on the first floor. There is no elevator or book lift installed in the building. 
Pickup and delivery and storage space are inadequate. During heavy roin.s the first noor Is 
regularly nooded, with the attendant danger of damaging the library materials. Noise and ven- 
tilation are problems. ; The overcrowded conditions and lack of equipment and staff contribute 
significantly to the backlog of unprocessed library muterlsils. 
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Technical Services should have open, flexible space available on n single rigor tor setting 
up a logical operation of routines and activities. It should have easy access for pickup and 
delivery, with hydraulic equipment for lifting paper and other supplies. Currently 1 1 ,700 
square feet of space are allocated to these functions, whereas 19,000-20,000 square feet are 
needed. 

d, Administrative and Other Areas 

The administrative functions of the library system are currently housed in 71 85 square 
feet of assignable space in the main library. Most of the administrative offices arc located on 
the third floor; however, the Coordinators of Branch Services, Children's Services, and Adult 
Services, and the Public Information Office, are located in other areas of the building. The 
coordinators lack adequate space for their book selection activities. 

Administrative and support space requirements will double by the year 2000, and most 
of these functions are ideally located in a single area adjacent to each other. The existing 
building is not adequate to provide for these requlfcmeiits. 

Public facilities such as an auditorium, lockers, a rypcwriter room, conference rooms, and 
decent rest room^ are not adequately provided for in the existing building. 

4. Recommendationi for New Departments 

Previous plaiining based on staff experience, national developments in public library se^ 
vices, and further documentation in this study have established the need for an extension of 
the main library subject departments, in order to give more effective public service and provide 
better internal organization of library materials. We recomniend that three new subject depart- 
ments be organized when space becomes available in a new main library building; Documents 
and Municipal Reference, an Audio- Visual Department, and a Popular Library, The existing 
building cannot provide either the flexibility or the space required to fully Implement these 
recommendations and give the public adequate service in these areas; nor can it provide the 
staff with reasonable working conditions in the newly formed departments, 

a. Documents and Municipal Reference 

At present the library is an official depository for federal and state government docu- 
menti. It also maintains a limited collection of city, county, and regional documents, as well 
as United Nations and some international materials. Documents are now assigned to the 
Science and Technology Department; however, full development of this unit of service will 
require more staff and a separate identity. Interviews with city agencies during. the study 
showed that all persons interviewed had a strong interest In the establishment of a municipal 
reference library staffed with appropriately trained personneh Several librarians Indicated 
diisatisfactlon with current public record and report availability. They expressed the opinion 
that a niunicipal r^ftrence library could be successful only if it had well trained staff, 
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knowlcilguiihlc about governiiicnt ducumcnts, local piibliu uLicnuy reports and ongoing opcni- 
tiun*.. and prnjccls and siudics taking placu in llic city, Littlu intcrejit was cspresscd in deccn- 
iralixaiion uf ilw^v runctiuns, and there was unaiiinious ugrconicnt tliui the sun'icc should be 
tlic uxclusive responsibility of the San Francisco Public Library. 

Documents do not constitute a subject depart nicnt. lor mntters touching most areas of 
knowledge are treated in government publications. Chissification is by publisher and tbriiiat. 
rather than by subject. Guidelines for Level III libruries fornuihited by the Calilbrnia Library 
AsHodution, but as yet unadopted, state thnt it should be a eumplete depository Ibr tcderal 
and state documents and receive a substantial quantity of United Nations and other inter= 
nutional public dQCumcnts, 

Government agencies on all levels are progressively becomiiin more involved in the pub- 
lishing field, and their output comprises an important datu resource which will continue to 
expand. In caleuluting the space requirements for this new department, we have assumed in- 
creasing use of niicrofilm and microfiche technology in order to reduce the requirements for 
space. Our estimates of future space needs for the depnrtnient vary from 24,470 square feet 
in 1985 to 33.500 square feet in the year 2000. 

b. Audio-Visual Department 

Except for a limited collection of phonogniph reeords, the library is unable to meet in- 
creasing demands for audio-visual service^. The existing collection of records is decentralized 
to the subject departnients, presenting problems of care and maintenance of the materials. 
Except for minimal lacilitles In the Art and Music Departnient there are no listening or view- 
ing fticiiitics available to the public for use on the premises. A (uW spectrum of audio-^vibual 
niaterials would include records, tapes, 16- and 8-mni films, videotape cartridges, filmstrips, 
and single concept films, with adequate eontroL storage, and equipment for both circulation 
and on-site use of materials. 

Significant developmentsj^i yideotape cartridges for use in home-owned TV sets, which 
are on the immediate horizon, could result in Important new demands ibr public library nudio- 
visual materials. Audio-visual documentation of current events and cultural activities will be 
an increasingly important new form of devclophig special collections in local and regional his- 
tory. 

The existing main library building is inadequate to accommodate this important new 
expansion of public library services. We recommend that a separate department of audio- 
visual services be established in order to provide needed control, repair, and maiiitenance 
of materials and equipment, especially Ibr iilms, audio tapes, and video cartridges. Decen- 
tralization of materiuls to subject departments on a selective basis, with maintenance respon- 
sibilities assigned to the Audio-Visual Department, is in our view the most reasonable course 
of action. We estimate that this department will need approximately 6800 squa.re feet of 
space. 
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L\ The Popular Library 



Our survey of main librnry use has clearly ciemonstratcd the niultkjse characteristics 
of the library patron. Use of gurrent fiction, use of the library for recreational reading, and- 
browsing were significant patterns of use. The main library also serves a branch function for 
the immediately surrounding area. The Popular Library will draw together in one service de^ 
partnient the most heavily circulated current holdings in popular fiction, nonfictiDn, and 
purlodlcals. Its materials will cut across all other subject dypartments, it should also contain 
current popular works in the literaiv ' of ethnic and minority groups as well as special ma- 
terials of Inimediate topical interest mich as problems of narcotics, politics, campus revolt, 
etc. Because of the current nature of the materials, multiple copies should be available for 
high use and turnover of niaterials. 

Adequate space for a proper Popular Library collection is not available in the existing 
building. The books that would stock this ^n^llectlon are now in the various subject depart- 
ments situated in different locations within the library. Within each subject department the 
staff is attempting to cope with two widely different public domands: the use of popular 
materials and the demand for reference and in-depth assistance to students, businessmen, and 
professionals. The popular library will need approximately 5500 square feet of space to house 
a coilection of 30,D00 volumes and public seating ibr 60 stations. 
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E. PLANNING ASSUMPTIOMS 

Estimatos of thu future need for space were made using guidelines for a Level III rcfcrenc 
research library under the state plan for total library services. Those guidelines represent the 
single greatest impact on the future need for spaee at the main library, The program of space 
requirements was developed after considering future visits to the main library, the size of the 
collection at two levels of funding, estimates of staff requirements, and the need for public 
seating. 

1 . Estimates of Future Circulation and Visits to the Main Library 

Circulation is one of the traditional measures of the utilization of library resources. Cir- 
culation statistics for the past decade show that branch library circulation decreased from an 
annual 2.9 million volumes to 2.3 million volumes, a drop of 23.5%. During the same period 
circulation at the main library increased from 57 1 ,000 volumes per year to 864,000 volumes 
per year, an increase of 51 .3%. Although data on circulation by type of useris not available 
for the decade, tlic decrca.se in bianch circulation corresponds with a dccreiise in city popu- 
lation -luring the decade. Increases in main hbrary circulation occurred during a period of 
major upgrading of materials and services, as well as continuing increases in the nonresident 
employed population. 

A "least squares" projection of main library circulation based on data for a ten-ycar 
and a five-year period establishes a reasonable minimum und maximum estimate for future 
main library circulutinn. Based on current trends, circulation at the main library would be 
between 1.2 milhon and 1.6 million volumes per year^iii 1985. and between 1.3 million and 
2.3 million volumes in the year 2000, (See Figure 1 9.) 

We estimated trips by various user categorlss, using circulation-visit ratios and a distribu- 
tion of visits by type of user.* Assuming no major structural changes in use patterns, trips 
to the main library in the year 2000 will vary from 1 .fi.2.5 million visits. 

Mmy factors will finally determine the number of actual future trips to the main library. 
Clianging readins habit.s, competition with television and other popular media, and the ready 
availability of paperback books have been important postwar developments in communicB- 
tions which have changed the manner in which people use the library. Nationally, this has 
tended to direct the function of the library away from recreational uses and toward the use 
of the library for information and study. In San Francisco, however, our survey shows this 
to be still an important function of library service. The libraiy patron is not single-minded 
m his use of tlie library. The use of special resources, unavailable even to the patron with a 
private collection of books, generates other forms of use-if the materials and facilities are 
conveniently available, 



Data obtained from ADL systemwide survey, 1370. 
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TABLi 72 



ESTIMATi OF FUTUHi TRIPS TO THE MAIN LIBRARY 
(OOOs of trips per year) 



1970 

Type of Uitr 



Nonresidints 

Employed jg.e - 

Studanti 28.0 

Others 10.0^ 

Subtotal 145.6 

Residents 

College Students 151.2 

School Students 209.4 

Others 613 J 

Subtotal 974.4 

TotBl 1,120.0 



1985 2000 



Low Est. 


High Est. 


Low Est, 


High Est. 


121J 


160.7 


144,1 


223.2 


34.5 


45.7 


40.9 


63.4 


23.5 


31,0 


27.8 


43,1 


179,6 


237,4 


212,8 


329.7 


186,5 


246J 


221.1 


342.4 


268,4 


341J 


306,3 ' 


474.3 


757.2 


1.000.8 


897.6 


1,389,8 


1,202,1 


1,588.8 


1,425,0 


2,206.5 


i,3ai,7 


1,826,2 


1,637,8 


2,536.2 



The mass niedia iiave enormously increaied the quantity of information disseminnted and 
the number of people reached. Thoy link single or limited sources of information with vast 
audiences. It is very jj-nilortant that a more diversified and strengthened public library provide 
readily available backup resources for developing informed public opinion by amplifying, cor- 
rectiir,, and supplying detail through personal inquiry. 

To accomplish this the library will have to extend itself in depth as mil as breadth. As 
the major resource for the SFPL svstem, the main library will have to build a greater collection 
of books and other Information resources, add additional staff, and provide facihties that are 
of sufficient size and llexibility for the changes that will be necessary if it is to respond to its 
responsibilities. ^.s 

If these improvements at the main library are forthcoramg we expect the number of future 
visits by resident and nonresident users to be within the range indicated above or, given certain 
developments, to exceed those ngures. Given present trends in resident and daytime population 
projections, a conservative expectation would be our high estimate of nonresident visits and 
low estimate for resident visits to the main library by the year 2000. Considerin| user survey 
data, population trends, and the estimataof future trips based on circiilation, and assuming 
increases in the collection and staff, and improved facilities on the Marshall Square site, the 
followiiig treiKls in main library use are likely: 
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i 

• Individuals throughout the city will coiitiinic to use the muin library, 
and their use will increuse, Distaiicu will still reiiKiin a factor Ibr fre- 
quency of use. The depth of niateriHls at the main library will increas- 
ingly draw the gpeciolist user and the casual user for speciul uses, 

• School children will continue to use the branches more heavily than 
the main library. However, if the branch collections are strengthened, 
the convenience of accessibility within walking distance will result in 
a leveling Qff of their use of the mam library. If school collections 
continue to be improved and cooperative arrangements arc developed 
between the schools and the library, this trend will be reinforced. 
High school students will still use the main library for special projects. 

• Growth in college enrollnients will result in corresponding increases 
in main library visits by these students. Nonresident student use will 
more than likely increase on the completion of BART. 

• Use by nonresidents employed in San Francisco could more than 
double if current projections beeonie fact. This will be especially 
true for nonresident businessmen and professional persons, 

• Business and professional use will continue and more than likely ex- 
ceed the present number ofvisitSj paralleling economic and employ- 
ment growth in the downtown area, 

• The development of cooperative propams with colleges and uni- 
versities for the continuing education of adults could have one of 
the laiiest impacts on future use of the main library, 

2. Estimated Growth of the Book Collection 

The existing book collection is not large enough to meet the current needs of the system. 
Most of the write-in comments made by user respondents were on the quality and quantity 
of the collection at both the main library and the branches. The collection is also far below 
the Level III library guidelines of 750,000 to 1 million titles. Over the past few years progress . 
has been made, and during the 1960s the collection has substantially increased in quality and 
quantity. It is evident that these increases will have to be maintained over the long term, if 
the system is to develop adequate levels of service for future users. To achieve its important 
role as a public reference-research Hbrary will require nddltional dramatic increases in the 
quality and quantity of book and materials acquisitions. 
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a. Current Status of the Collection 



As of fiscal 1969^70, the librnry reports over L3I4 million volumes in its systlmwide 
collection. The main library houses 724,000 volunies and 590,000 volumes are allocated to 
the branches. These figures are estimates as there have been no volunie counts made in the 
system in recent years. The shortage of staff and the status of the card catalog make it im- 
possible to deterrnin^ the exact number of volumes. Because of unrecorded and undetected - 
losses it is cohceivable, and probably likely, that the collection has fewer volumes than exist- 
ing estimates would indicated 

As of fiscal 1969, there are 368,000 titles in the system. More than 99% of all titles are 
located at the main library. Remaining titles are located in special collections at certain neigh- 
borhood branches, 

b. Recent Trends in the Acquisition of M iterials 

The book budget has increased by approximately 30% each year from 1964^65 to 1966-67. 
However, since that time the annual increases have gradually dropped off from 10,2% in 
1966-67 to 1 .2% in 1968-69 to finally 0% in 1969-70 and 1970-71.* 

The total number of volumes added to the sptem during these years jumped from 85,000 
in 1964-65 to a high of 145,000 in 1967-68, The increase in the number of volumes added to 
the collection typically lags the book budget by a year. The substantial increases that occurred - 
in the book budget for fiscal 1965 and 1966 were not matched by corresponding increases in 
the volumes added to the collection until 1966-67 and 1967-68, This is because Technical Ser- 
vices has frequently been up to six months behind schedule in the.ordering and processing of 
material. The one exception was in 1968-69. 

Although the book budget increased during 1968-69 and 1969-70, the actual number of 
volumes added to the collection has decreased, reflecting the rising cost of books and materials. 
Since fiscal 1967-68, the library's buying power has been steadily decreasing even though the 
budget has remained relatively constant. 

Between 1965 and 1968, the branch library collection underwent a major weeding out. 
An annuai average withdrawal of more than 45,000 volumes, 9% of the branch collection at 
that time, were withdrawn during this period. The main library was discarding 1 UOOO-15,000 
volumes per year, 1-2.7% of the collection, during the same period. 

, No definitive estimate has been made of the number of unauthorized withdrawals from 
either the branch or main library collections. However, a study made by the registration de- 
partment for the three fiscal years starting July 1, 1964, shows that more than 49,000 volumes 



• The book budget for flscaf 1970^71 wis the same as the preceding two yean, $725,000, 
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were missing from the muin and bruncli iibrury collgctions due to delinquent accounts. Of 
these, more than 25,000 were at the niani library and almost 22,000 were at the brunchcH. 
For each of those three years, more than 1 % of the book collection ut the mnin llbrao^ was 
lost because materiar circulated had not been returned. Estimutes of losses due to theft can- 
not be adequatyly estimated or evaluated without a collection count. Many subject Ucpart- 
ments and branches have reported that certain portions of their collections have shown no 
substantial gfowth over the past tour or five years, indicating that the loss rate has been al- 
most equal to the addition of new material, 

When comparing volumes delivered to the book budget by subject department it is ob- 
vious that there are fluctuations. Most departments tend to use their desi|nated book bud- 
get as guidelines for purchasing. However, fluctuations in book prices, availability of unique 
niaterials. and legitimate budget reallocations strongly innuence the pattern of collection 
building. 

a Estimates of Future Requirements 

Two estimates were made for growth of the collection; first, growth of the collection 
at existing levels of funding, and second, the level of acquisitions required to meet Level III 
guidelines by the year 2000, 

We have assumed that the collection at the branches, now at almost 590,000 voUnnes, 
will continue to grow to 800,000 volumis (Table 73), Existing available space in the branch 
system will limit the capacity to that level. Relatively few branches can hold as many as 
50,000 volumes, and most of the branches have a capacity of less than 25,000 volumes. When 
the 800,000 volume level is reached, about 1984-85, the branch library collection will level 
oil and contmue to replace its collection at the rate of 6!4% per year. At that time additional 
volumes previously allocated to the branches can be used to expand the main library collection. 
Under the present level of acquisitions, the difference between the 60,000 volumes allocated 
to building the branch collection, and the 52,000 volumes required to maintain a 6.5% replace- 
ment rate can be allocated to building the main library collection, 

= We have assumed an annual loss rate of eVifo for the branch collection. The rate is based 
on collection losses from all causes: ..withdrawals of outdated materials, failure to return ma- 
terial, and unauthorized withdrawals Two loss rates, 4% and 5%, were assumed for the main 
library collection, / 

The size of the existing main library building and problems of technical processing present 
major limitations to accelerating acquisitions at this time to achieve Level III luidelines/ We 
have assumed a gradual increase in books added to the main library between 1969-70 and 
1974-75, a more rapid rate of increase between 1974-75 and 1 979^80, assuming available new 
space and increased capacity of teehnlcal services, continulni until luidelines are met in the 
ymj 2000, 
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TABLi 73 



ESTIMATED GROV/fH OF SYSTEMWIDi BOOK COLLiCTlON 
UNOeR EXISTING LEVEL OF FUNDING 
(thouiandi of voiumei) 





1969-/0 


1i74-7S 


1978^80 


198940 


1999-200( 


Status nf Pnllertinrt 

ML0LU3 tJl wUMcLiLIUil 












Titles at Main Library 


368 


438 


508 


668 


847 














Main Library 4% Loss 


724 


830 


917 


1,082 


1,221 


5% Loss . 


724 


795 


851 


962 


1,057 


BranGhgi 6.i% Loss 


590 


685 


753 


800 


800 


Total 4% Loss Main 


1,314 


1,515 


1,670 


1,882 


2,021 


Total 5% Loss Main 


1,314 


1,480 


1.604 


1J62 


1,857 


Yearly Acquisitions 












Gross Titlii 


15.5 


15.5 


liJ 


19J 


19J 


Gross Volumis: Main 


49 


§2 


52 


60 


60 


Branches 


B4 


60 


60 


52 


52 


Total Gross Volumes 


103 


112 


112 


112 


112 


Net Titles 


14 


14 


14 


18 


18 


Net Volumis; Main 4% Loss 




20 


16 


17 


11 


Main 5% Lois 




13 


10 


12 


7 


Brinchis 




16 


12 


0 


0 


Total 4% Loss Main 




36 


28 


17 


11 


Total S% Loss Main 




29 


22 


12 


7 
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status of the collection for selected years and yearly acquisition requirements under exist- 
ing levels of funding, and increases required to meet Leve] HI guidelines, are shown in Tables 73 
and 74, respectively. In the year 2000, under present levels of funding, the main hbrary will be 
about 800,000 volumes and almost 1 50,000 titles short of the guidelines. In order to meet 
these requtrementSj volumes ridded to the systemwide library collection will have to be increased 
from 1O3J0I in 1969''70 (the average for the last five years was 1 12,000), to 127,000 per year 
by 1974-75, 155,000 by 1979-80, and 180,000 per year by the, year 2000. ^ ^ 

d. Other Materials 

Two significant developments of recent years will have a long-range effect on book col- 
lections and library facilities. Since the 1930s microfilm has been used to preserve deteriorating 
material and reduce the size of bulky materials. This development has been followed by the 
niicrocard, micronche, and other more exotic forms of miniaturization. Although the micro- 
form industry is fragmented, resulting in a lack of standardization^ we have assumed that ad* 
vanees will continue to be made and that many of these problems will be solved, Periodicals, - 
serials, documents, special collections, and other reference and research materials will be in- 
creasingly available in microform. Our detailed calculations of facility requirements for a new 
main library have assumed the use of this method of storage. Table 75 summarizes the assump- 
tions used. A saving of 125,000 square feet of space for 1985, and 233,000 square feet for 
2000 was achieved in the facilities program as a result. 

From the mid-1950s, the distribution of paperback books has been widespread. Their 
principal significance has been to relieve libraries of large demands for fiction and recreational 
reading and outside reading materials needed by students. However, many libraries have made 
a signiricant use of paperbacks to extend their materials budgets and meet demands for current 
Wgh turnover materials. The San Francisco Library currently acquh-es paperback books, and 
for purposes of facilities planning we have assumed a continuing and Increased use of this popu- 
lar form. 

The current budget for audio-visual materials is minimal. Lack of budget and space in 
the existing main library limit collection building for these materials. However, by the time 
a new main library bulldlni is constructed, we would expect a substantial increase in the amount 
of money spent on these materials. Proposed Audio-Visual Guidelines, by the Public Library 
Association's Audio-Visual Gommittee, suggest that approximately 20% of the total materials 
budget should be spent on audio-visual collections and equipment,* Given the minimal existing 
collection, it Is to be expected that close to 20% of the total materials budget should be spent 
initially on these materials. However^ for replacement of worn-out-material and the purchase of 
additional material tlirough the 1980s and 1990s, it is possible that less than 20% of the total 
materials budget will be required for these materials. Table 76 presents our estimated annual 
audio-visual budget. We have estimated material for space planning on the basis of these bud- 



* "Proposid Audio-Visual Guidelines/* PubNc Library Assoclatfon Newiletter, March 1970.,- 

i 
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TABLE 74 



ESTIMATED GROWTH OF BOOK COLLf CTION 
TO ACHIEVE LEViL III GUIDILINIS 
(thouiandi of vplumas) 





1969^70 


1974^75 


1979^80 


1989 90 


Status of Collection 










Titlis at Main Library 


368 


440 


543 


770 


Volumes 










Main Library 4% Loss 


724 


859 


1,077 


1,624 


5% Loss 


724 


824 


1,007 


1,602 


Brinclies 


690 


685 


753 


Rnn 


Total 4% Loss Main 


1,314 


1,544 


1,830 


2,424 


Total 5% Loss Main 


1,314 


1,B09 


1,760 


2,402 


Yearly Acquisitions 










Gross Titles 


15J 


16.0 


23 J ' 




Grosi Volumes'. Main (4% Loss) 


49 


67 


95 


112 


Main (5% Loss) 


49 


i7 


95 


128 . 


f Brandies 


54 


60 


60 


52 


j Total (Srosi Volumis Main 4% Loss 


103 


127 


155 


164 


Main 5% Loss 


103 


127 


155 


180 


Net Titles 


14,0 


15 4 


23.0 


23,0 


Net Volumis: Main 4% Loii 




31 


54 


•49 


1 Main 5% Loss 




24 


47 


SO 


1 Branches 




16 


12 


0 


Total 4% loss Main 




47 


66 


49 


Total 5% Loss Main 




40 


59 


50 



I 

I 



■ j 

I 
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gut ussumptions. The nioit significant addition, not mentioned in tlie guidelines, is viduotape 
airtridgcs, an important new development that could have a major impact on media collections. 
It is also conceivable that other new media forms will be developed in the future to replace or 
supplement materials listed. Costs for many of these materials will probably decrease as muss 
markets are served. 

TABLE 7B 

PiRClNT OP LIBRARY COLLMCTION ON MICROFILM AND m PAPiRBACK 

Percent Qf Volumei Bound PeFiodj^li, Serlali, and 



Miorofilm Paperback Document on Mjcfofilm 



Depirtment 


Range 


Asiumed 


Range 


AiSurned 


Range 


Assumed 


Art-IVlusic 


4^6% 


(5%) 


24% 


(3%) 


50^70% 


(60%) 


Audio-Visual 














Children's 




(tS) 




' (5) 


50-70 


(60) 


Doeumsnts 










30-35 


(32J) 


GiHiral Reference 














History 


• 10-15 


{12Jj 


4-6 


(5) 


50^70 


(60) 


Lltirature 


10-15 


(12J) 


4-6 


(B) 


60^70 


(60) 


Newspapers* 














Populir Library 






20^30 


(25) 






■Rare^BoQki 


5-10 


{73) 






50^70 


(60) 


Sqiencf and TiQhnology 


1Q-1B 




4-6 


(5) 


00^70 


(60) 


Branches 






20-30 


(25) 







* Excapt for currgnt edltloni, almost §1! newspapers will be on microfilm. 

The publication of all forms of Government Documents is one of the fastest growing sources 
of information retained by the library. Since the library will be a complete depository for 
Government Documents, the documents collection will be large. While it is not possible to pre- 
dict how much of this material will be retained by the library, we conservatively estimate that 
the library will have at least two or four times as many documents in its collection by the year 
2000 than it has now. It will be necessary and advantageous to have as much of this material 
on microfilm as possible, 

The iibrary currently retains approximateiy drie-third of the periodical titles in bound form. 
One reason that such a small portion is retained is the lack of space within the existing building. 
We expect that in the future the library will move toward retention of all periodlcali although 
not nicessarily in the bound form presently used. Rather, we see an increasingly large number 
of periodical titles being available in microform/ As trie library begins to purcha'se the additional 
periodical titles required to meet the state guidelines of 8000 titles, and retains a larger portion 
of the titles, up to 60% of the bound. periodica Is will be in microform. 
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3. Estimates of Future Public Seating Requirements 



Our estimate of the future need for public seating was based on counts of use during 
a week, which were compurcd to head counts of users at the entrance, and on the experience 
of professional staff. AllowanccH were made for ponk period use and a reasonable le>el of 
occupancy at any given time. One hundred percent utilizution of seating is generally not pos- 
sible for table-and-chair seating bacause of user behavior. The amount of space an indlviduul 
uses at any given time is innuenced by considcfations of privacy and social intefaction and 
type and configuration of seating. The use of carrels provides a more satisfactory space Ibr 
the user and permits higher levels of utilization* We have programmed a reasonable distribu- 
tion of carrels and the use of smaller* table sizes, (See Table 77,) 

There arc no stntistics accumulated by the San Fruhclsco Public Library outside of tlie 
total circulation of material that give any indication of the variations In use of the library 
throughout a given year. However, it was found that although circulation varies considerably 
ihroughout the year, it alone is not a true or accurate indication of the changes in the overall 
use patterns of the facility. For eKample, while circulation at the main library during the 
week the utilization count was made was one of the higliest for the entire year, without ex- 
ception the staff in every department Indicated that the use of that department for that par- 
ticular week was only normal and considerably below the maximum experienced during the 
year. 

There is a relationship between normal use and circulation that is relatively constant 
throughout the year. However, maximum use of the main library occurs when people come 
to the library to work on the premises and not necessarily to check out material. Increases 
of this type are closely associated with the peak use by school and college students. Almost 
without exception^ the staff in every department stated that the peak utilization occurred 
during the three to four weeks before the end of the college semesters and the secondary 
school year. This increased traffic at the main library was accounted for by students who 
were using the library for research or developing niaterlals for school projects. 

4, Estimates of Future Staff Riquiremtnts 

a. Number of Staff 

The San Francisco Public Library System is understaffed with respect to Its current 
operations and services to the public. Many staff feel that they ?ie not able to gr'e the library 
user the service that he is entitled to because of this system deficiency. An increase in staffing 
in all categories (s necessary^ but especially in the areas of clerical and support personnel^ 
where a substantial amount of professional time is being misused. Present staffing does not 
meet mmimiWi standards recommended by the American Library Association and is lower 
than seven cities of comparable population. 

s 
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If the system h to byconie a public rcfartnce-resUiiri:!) libiary within the context ufihe 
st;ite pLin, a suhstuntiol increase in stuff sviH be required to iunidk the collection and sene 
the public, Lis well as nther library systems. 

In arder to better serv'e the reKident library user, xlsting sefvlces nnist he extended. 
A significant write-In conimcnt of many survey respundynts svas the conipluint that the niuin 
library and branches do not have enough hours open to the public. This Is cauSl^d pffniarllv 
by lack of stafr If sci=vice is to be extended by increasing library hours, a corresponding in- 
crease in professional and nonprofessionaf staff will be required. 

It is difficult at best to estimate library staff requirenieiits Ibr the year 2000, The impact 
of technology vvjll affect the future quantity and distribution of staffing patterns. However, 
the rate of technological implementation is limited by other significant social priorities. Staff 
requirements for iniplernenting and developing new systcnis can even increase in the short 
term. 

We have estimated future staff requirements for purposes of planning new main iibrary 
facilities, assuming that present denciencies will be corrected and adequate staffing wi 1 be 
provided during the next 30 years. 

While the shortage of staff is felt in all the main library departments and throughout 
the branch system, the area most significantly affected is Technical Services. The library can- 
not become outstanding or reach the requirements of a Level HI library, unless it has the ability 
to process the required materials. Technical Services staffing should b? tmproved as soon as 
possible In order to clear up the existing backlogs and prepare for using new data processing 
techniques for acquisition, processing, and cataloging. Increases in other departments should 
occur as rapidly as possible to bring the library up to American Library Association nunimum 
standards, and then to a level experienced at similar public library systems. 

Table 78 shows our estimate of staff requirements for the year 2000, All areas cf staff 
will have to be increased, with the largest increases occurring among semiprofessiona! and 
clerical'Support stafL* 

Table 79 compares existing and estimated future staff for San Francisco with tlie Boston 
Public Library and with unadopted California standards, The first comparison is with the 
unadopted California standard applied to San Francisco as a Level 111 library, This standard 
includes the basic minimum requirements as established by the American Library Association 
of one staff member for every 2000 population in the immediate service area of the library 
system, plus one additional employee for every 20,000 in the expanded service area of the 
reference library. 



If the tquivilent of 15 staff mimbirs doing nonprofessional work were accounted for, the prGfesiionai 
staff in 1970 would be only about 39% of total staff initead of 42%. 
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TABLi 79 



COMPARISON OF EXISTING AND ESTIMATED STAFF REQUIRED FOR 
SAN FRANCISCO AND STAFFING AT THE BOSTON PUBLIC LIBRARY 



San Pn 



1970 



Library 



System 



2000 



Boston 
Public Library 
Systgm 
1970 



Main Library 

ProfesS'cnal Staff 
Semi-Profiisional 
Clerical and Support 
Pages 

Maintenance 

Total 



92 
22 
71 
38 

31 

2i4 



172 
59 
153 
101 
30 

515 



87 
49 
125 

76 

337 



Branches 



Prnf^ssional Staff 
iiii Profeisional 
Clerical and Support 
Pages 

Total 



11 

15 
37 

131 



75 
20 
40 
50 

185 



91 
22 

110 

Ni 

2232 



Total System 

Professional Staff 
Semi-Prof e^ional 
Clerical and Support 
Pages 

Maintenance 

Total 



160 
33 
86 
74 

31 

385 



247 

79 
193 
151 

30^ 

700 



178 
71 
235 

76 
627 



Unadopted California Standards 



600 



720^ 



1. Includes B ARC In 1970, 

2. General Library Service In Boston includis the branch libraries, the pooular library In the 
main library building, and administrative personnil aisigned to progrfims affecting the 
branches but whose office is in the main library. 

3. Estimat&d, data was not available for the branches or main liuidry, 

4. This category is not included in the totals. 

5. 1985, 
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TABLE 78 

ESTIMATED STAFF REQUIREMilVTS FOR THE 
SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM 



Simi- Cjerical/ 

ProfeislQnal Professionil Staff Pages Total 

Main Library Dgpartmenti 

1970 47.0 5,0 9.0 28>0 89,0 

2000 107,0 34,0 51.0 86.0 278,0 

Branch LibrafiiS 

1970 68.1 11,0 15.0 36.8 130.9 

2000 75.0 20.0 40.0 50,0 185,0 

Total System 

1970 lei.e 33,0 114,0 75J 3D4J 

2000 249,0 79.0 221,0 lil.O 700.0 



With a 1970 population of 704,000 and a projectud population of 755,000 in 1985, the 
total staff required for tliu San Francisco systeni would be 600 in 1970 and 720 in 1985, not 
including maintenance pursonncL Our estimate of stuff for the year 2000 not incUiding main- 
tenance personnel is 670. 

Our estimates of future staff for Sun Francisco exceed those of the Boston Public Library 
system in 1970. Because of bL?sic organisation and program dlffLTcnces between the Boston 
and San Francisco library systems, all of the comparisons cited here are not necessarily equiv- 
alent. However, there are enough dmilaritles between the population size of Boston and 
San Francisco to make the comparison relevant. The Boston Public Library system has almost 
the same number of Lranchesas San Francisco and has a main library directed to high level 
reference and research. However, it should be pointed out that in general, branches are open 
for inore hours in Boston than San Francisco. However, total circulation at the branches and 
main library in San Francisco is greater than in Boston, The number of staff currently assigned 
to the Boston Main Library is lower than our estimate for San Francisco in the year 2000. 
These figures do not inchide pages, or adiniuistrative personnel working mostly at branches, 
but assigned to the main library, or the ^taff of the popular librrTy. Our future estimates for 
San Francisco were made on the assumption that Level HI guidelines would be achieved by the 
year 2000 and consequently are larger than current Boston staffing patterns. 
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The actuul stuffinB patterns in the San Francisco system will evolve over tinitf as adetiuate 
budget is uiiKle avaijabte for the development of its library programs. Our estimates are sum- 
niurized in Table 80. 

b. Characteristics of the San Francisco Library Staff 

The characteristics of the profossioiwl staff with respect to age distribution, professional 
quaiifications, and practical experience is excellent. The staff has a good balance between 
youth and niatiiHty; 57^^^ 'mdcr 40 years of age, 39% between 41 and 60. ant! only 3% over 
60. The small number of lliv t^tnff over 60 provides adequate sifeguards against losing largt 
numbers of experienred personnel because of retirement. The balance in other age categories 
v^il! permit vaeancies to be filled by experienced personnel at most levels from existing stafi; 
The present age distribution provides a balanced mixture of youthful vitality and maturity 
of experience required to develop a dynamic library system In San Francisco. 



TABLE 81 

AGE OF RiSPONDENTS TO STAFF QUf STlONNAIRi 



PeroBnt of Sampia 



Under 25 Yaars 
26 40 Yiars 



11,5% 
46,1 

41-60 'tiiri jgg 
61 or Ovir 3 ^ 

No Risponsi , q g 

Totil 100.0% 



The qualifications of the professional staff are impressive. More than 75% are library 
school graduates; an additional 19% are college graduates majoring in other subject areas. 
Only 5% of the profossional staff has less than college level credentials. 

The professional experience of the staff is also good. While the average professional is 
relatively young, only a small portion of tlie staff have little practical experience. Approxi- 
mately 25% of the staff has more than four years' experience and the average for the total 
staff IS 8.5 years. More than 60% of the professionals currently working in the library system 
have had experience at other libraries, 40% of these having one to five years' previous experl- 
ence, and 40% more than five years' previous experience. More than 6% of the staff has had 
less than two years' experience and the largest group (23%) has hud 12-15 years' experience. 
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TASLi 80 



STAFF FOR THE SAN FRANCISCO PUBLIC LIBRARY SYSTEM. 1969-70, 1981-2000 



EKiiting Staff 1969-70 Profissio 

Main Libfiry Depirtments 47.0 

Milntenince 2.0 

Reference Serviae {BARCj 10.0 
Administration, Tech Servjcei, 

Rigistratlon-Circulatlon 34 j 

Total Main Library 93J 

Brannhis 66,1 

Total System 161.6 



Clgficii 

Simi-Prof, Support Pagii Total 



5.0 


9.0 


28,0 


89.0 




28.0 


ae 


30J 




4.0 


1.0 


15,0 


17.0 


58.0 


9.5 


mo 


22,0 


99.0 


39.1 


253,6 


JTQ 


15,0 


36.8 


130,9 


33.0 


114.0 


75j 


384.5 



Estimatsfgr 1985 

Main Lfbrary Departmenti 
Mamtenance 

Riferenci Service (BARC) 
Adminiitratloni Teoh Services, 
Rigiitratlon^Circulstion 

Total Main Library 
Branchii 
Total System 



Estimate for 2000 

Main Library Dipartments 
Maintenance 

Reference Sarvici (BARCj 
AdminiitfatlQn, Tech Sefvices, 
Rigiitratlon^Clrculation 

Total Main Library 
Brinches 
Total Syitim 



96 


31 


45 


78 


250 


2 




28 




30 


20 


5 


15 


5 


41 


45 


JO 


_ 87 


_10^ 


162 


163 


M 


J75 


93 


487 


_7i 


20 


40 


SO 


IBS 


238 


76 


215 


143 


672 


107 


34 


51 


86 


278 


2 




28 




30 


20 


5 


IB 


5 


45 


45 


JO 


87 


10 


162 


174 


69 


181 


101 


515 


75 


20 


40 


50 


186^ 


2dq 


79 


221 


151 


700 
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TABLl 82 

TOTAL LIBRARY EXPERIINCE OF RESPONDiNTS TO STAFF QUiSTlONNAIRE 



Esfpefjinae 



0-2 Years 



Between 4-6 Years 
Between 6-8 Years 
Between 8'loyDirs 
Between 10-12 Yean 



Over IS Years 



Percent of Sample 



6.2% 



Between 24 Years 3 



15,3 
14.6 
12.3 
3.8 



Bitwien 12-15 Years 23 1 



5j_ 

Total 100.0% 
^^'erage 8.5 years 



TABLE S3 

IDUCATIONAL BACKGROUND OF RESPONDENTS TO STAFF QUESTIONNAIRE 

Percent of Sample 

Libriry School Graduati 
College Graduate 
High School Graduate 
Othir 

Total 100.0% 
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Work schL'ilules are a snurcc of some ilissntisfiictioii. More than m uC tin. siali ilnes 
not consider work sclicdules fo be arranged ami distributed fairly, with m of rcspoiuleiits 
giving iiiiderstalTing m thtt first and second reason, 49% citing civil service arninijemenls. and 
:8'-,{ citing otiier reasons, Tlie following breakdown Indicates the attitude of respondents 
toward distribiitlcn of benefits and work .schedules; 



Attitude 



Work Arranged Fiirly 



Pirctnt of Sampti 
Yes No No Riiponse 



61,5% 



36,2% 



2.3% 



There is justilication to the cominents on undcrstafting. The professional staff states that 
they spend an avcruge of aimost 10% of their time in clerical duties. For a current professional 
statf of approximately 152, not iiicluding BARC, this is equivuleni to almost 15 full-time pro- 
fcssionals doing subproressional and clerical work which effectively reduces the professional 
staff from 152 to 137, 



TABLE 84 

RiASONS FOR CONSIDERiNG WORK SCHEDULIS AND DISTRIBUTION OF BENIFITS UfMPAIR 



Underitaffid Becauie 
of Low Budget 

Inifffciinclei Btcauie 
of Civil Service 

Other Rtisono 



FIfit Seeand 
Riiion Riiion 



23J% 



6.1 



5,4^ 



Third Dees Mot Fairly 
Reason Affect Arranged Total 



1J% 



8J% 



61,5% 100.0% 



^6 1J 19j 61,5 100.0% 

3'9 2-3 26,2 61.S 10O.Q% 



Total staffing at the San Francisco Library does not compare favorably with other cities 
ill either composition or quantity. Th^ current library stuff, excluding BARC, has a lower mim^ 
ber per capita than nio^t major cities of comparabli size. If San Francisco had a similar ratio to 
the other cities, it would have 150 additional staff members, including 15^30 more professionals 
and 136^151 more nonprofessionals. fSec Table 85 j 
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TABLE 85 

COMPARISON OF LIBRARY STAFF IN SiLECTED CITIES 



City 

Baltimore 

Cleveland 

Cincinnati 

MlnneapDlis 

Washington 

Milwaukee 

Boston 



&n Francisco 



San Franclseo* 



Avirage 



% Total Staff 



Average Applied to San Franciico 



Profi. 

243 

286 

127 

14S ■ 

214 

121 
220 
194 

32.1% 
152 
137 
167 



Non- 
profit 



396 
496 

3ia 

287 
297 
261 
342 
342 

56,5% 
143 
158 
294 



"ages 

60 
86 
61 
60 
49 
100 
67 
69 



istimatad Staff Per 
Total Population 1,000 
Steff In City Populatlqn 
(OOOi) 



699 
868 
606 
492 
560 
482 
629 
605 



11,4% 100.0^ 
75 370 



75 

59 



370 
520 



939 

876 

864 

851 

764 

741 

698 

833 

704 
704 
704 



,744 

J99 

J86 

.578 

,733 

.650 

,901 

.704 

.B2Q 
J26 
,704 



* The effective numbir of profeEslonals after diicounting 10% of time used in nonprofassionil actlvitiis 
priminly clerical work. e^^u^ uEs, 



&ufcei Bowker AnnuaL 1970. 
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Because of diricrunces in the scope and niagnitude orthu services offered by libraries 
tliroLighjut the United States, it is difficult to make ubsolute coinpiirisnns with respect to 
starring requiremenfs, As noted ubove, the American Library Associutiun recommends that 
the minimum starf for an operating library system should be one rull-timc employee for every 
2000 persons in the inimediate service area. However, it should be pointed out that this is 
considered a minimum standard, Applying these minimum standards to the 1970 estinuUed 
population of San Praiieisco would indicate a staff requircnient of 352, At present, the San 
Francisco system has 384,5 staff niombers. of which 1 5 are in the Bay Area Reference Center. 
30.6 in maintenance, and 2 in special service, resulting in a 336,9 full-time equivalent staff 
with respect to the ALA standard definition, That is IS less than the mininium standard. 



TABLiSi 
USE OF PROFI^IONAL STAFF TIME 



Time Spgnt for 



Percent of Sample 



Administrativi 
Program Planning 
Matirjals Selection 
Cataloging 
Reference Service 
Riidin Asslitanee 
Parsonnil Admlniitritlon 
Clerical 
Other 



16.3% 
7.0 

11=6 
6J 

25.3 

13.2 
4.3 

__B.8 



Total 



IQO.0% 



Almost 38% of the staff eonsidered the morale and spirit in their department to be higli; 
45% considered it to be average and 1 5% considered it to be low. Of the respondents who 
work in the branches, which frequently provide them the opportunity for more individual 
control and closer relationship with the users, there is a much higher proportion who consider 
staff morale to be high than among those who work in the main library. Also worthy of note, 
a greater proportion of professionals working in the main library is considerini leaving the sys- 
tem in the next three years than is true of those working in the branches. When this is related 
to the facts that more than 58% of the syitemwide staff placed first priority on building new 
main library facilities and more than 60% complained of unsatisfactory work space, the implied 
effict of inadequate facilities on staff morale bicomes apparent. 
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TABLi 87 



iVALUATION OF STAFF MORALi IN Rf SPONOINrS DEPARTMINT OR BRANCH 
iY WHiRE THI RESPONDf NT WORKS 



Vyorki it 

Main Library 

Syitimwlde 

Branches 



Total 



Per«nt of 








Pif tsnt of 


Total 


Per^nt of Staff with Mofile 


C^tigory with 


Sampli 


High 




Low 


Low Mofaie 


44.6% 


354% 


40.7% 


85,0% 


S9.3% 




4.2 


10.2 






49,2 


60.4 


4i.1 


15.0 


4J 


100.0% 


100.0% 


ioao% 


loo.cm 


14.6% 



5, Estimated Operating Budget for Devflopment Alternatives 

The deterniinution of facility requirements and future space iieeds for the main library was 
based o!i the goal of reaching Level III guidelines by the year 2000. As a second alternative 
we assumed that the library would be at least funded at current levels, including upgrading the 
number of staff and adding other needed improvements. In the last analysis, the operating 
budget will determine the rate at which materials arc accuniulaied, staff added, and services 
extended. These are tlic major determinants of the need for space, 

The annual operating budget would have to be increased by approximately S3.S million 
per year in order to build the collection of materials and provide tlie staff to meet Level III 
guidelines by the year 2000. The city cannot be expected to assume responsibility Ibr this 
total mcreuse in operating budget. It will be necessary to supplement the city's annual con- 
tribution with state and/or federal funds. Previous plans of the state librarian were for a 
state contribution of SI million per year for the Level III libraries, Tliese funds have not been 
available and probably will not become available In the immediate future, although federal 
funding of BARC has provided the beginnings of plan iniplementation. Ultimately however 
the nnplenientation of the state plan, with support for the Level III libraries, will be necessai^. 

Assuming that federal and state support will eventually be forthcoming, our estimate 
of the additional city contribution required ($6.9 million) is not out of lino with budgets of 
the Boston, Cleveland. District of Columbia, and other publle library systems. 

Given the present levels of state and federal support it is our expectation that it will take 
more than 30 years to achieve Level HI guidelines. However, a slgiiificunt cliunge In national 
priorities from a war- to a peacetime economy, could result in nuieh lurger federal and state 
investments In solving library problems. The state plan for total library service is well cnncclved 
and positive, in line with national trends for the linking together of library systems. Despite 
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immediate problems of/unding the operating budget required to transform the main iibniry 
so that it call assume its designated role, it would be unwise to plan new library facilities that 
could not meet the capacity requirements of that role. 



TAiLi 88 



ESTIMATED ANNUAL OPERATING lUDQiT BY LIVIL OF FUNDING 
(thouignds of 1970 dollari) 

Year 2000 



San Frincliao Population 800,000 

I 



II 



III 



Upgradi Level Reduce Lavel Wl 

Preiint Level of Staff Ing, Guidelines Reach Level 111 

of City end BARC it or iKtend Guldellnii 

iARG Funding Present Livei Time Frame by Viir 2000* 



Operitlng Alternatives as Detirmlned 
by Funding 

1, Per Cipita Cost to City 

2, City Annuil Contribution 

3, State/Federal Annual Contributiqn 



S 6J 
4,426 
211 



S 7.1 
5,672 
... 211 



$ 7.1 
5,672 
_1Q00_ 



Total Operating Cost $4,637 S5,883 $6,672 

* AslumBS that after upgrading of staffing, city iharei coit BO/SO with state^fediri! funding. 



I 87 
6,961 

$8,250 
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TABLi 89 

COMPONENTS OF iSTlMATID ANNUAL BUDGET REQUIRED TO ACHIIVI 
STATi PUN GUIDELINIS BY YIAR 2000 
(numbir of staff or matirials) 



Major Componints of fludget 

Staff 

Professionil 

SimhPrdfgsilonal ^ 

Clerical'Support 

Pigas 

MaintanancG 

Total 

Books and Library Materiai Purchised During Year 
HardcDvir Volurnei 
Microfilm and Microfiche Volumes 
Paperback Volumes 

Tota* Volumes 
Subscriptloni. Current 



Budget 
Opirating Staff 
Maintenance 
Equipment 
Binding 

Suppllis and Opirating Material 

Bosks and Library Matarlal Volumei- I 
Hard Covar, Microfilm and Mieroflehe, / 
Paperbaok, and AudjO'Vliual Materiali i 

Subierlptieni, Current PehJiiieals, Serials 

Mierof limed Periodicals, Seriyl^, Newspapers, 
Doeumints, and Mlicillanaoui Operating Costi 

Total Budget 



196970* 1i84^8i 1919^2000 

149 236 247 

33 76 79 

82 187 193 

75 143 151 

_ 31 30 30 

370 672 700 

129,000 129,000 

21,000 21,000 

- 22.000 25.000 

103 172,000 172,000 

10,390 13,000 13,000 

S2J11 Sg,332 $5,562 

602 610 610 

1 to 10 

55 7B 75 

60 100 110 

725 1JB8 1J8B 

72 160 160 

- 135 145 

84,426 18,000 $a,2S0 



fthqusinds of 1970 dollen) 



matirS ihlBe?.??"' "'"^ " «PP^°^'f^««lv S8S0J35 for both staff and 
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F. NEW CONCiPTS OF SERVICE AND TECHNOLOGY 



The public library has served many purposes in the century of its existence in this country. 
At the core of the reason for its existence has been a mandate to provide the means for self- 
education and to provide a background resource to cxiiting fbmial education efforts. With the 
exception of the programmed use of the public library by children, it has been largely left to 
the initiative of the Individual to take advantage of the llbrary^'s resources. Tliose that have been 
served liave expressed their interest in resources and the library, In most instances the public 
library has attempted to respond to the expressed needs of its good customers by acquiring 
materials to better serve them. In a passive way this has led to serving clients better but not to 
creating new ones. 

Recent years have witnessed a tremendous increase in the amount of infomiation being 
produced and substantial beginnings in presenting the material in a variety of hew fomats. This 
has placed a severe burden on the library's ability to acquire and organi :e. It has placed an even 
pcater burden on the library to disseminate or "merchandise" this information in meaningful 
ftishion. It seems evident that these trends will continue and that success hi coping with them 
will require new approaches and techniques. 

Despite the problems besetting most major public libraries, library programs for the most 
part have not changed radically during the last 30 years. Here and there evidence exists of new 
approaches to solving internal operational problems and providing more responsive public ser- 
vices. 

Many innovative approaches to solving internal operational problems and extending services 
to the public are experimental and temporary-involving very little, if any, structural change in 
the total system. Technological feasibility and concepts for a new approach to library services ^ 
exist. However, day=to-day funding for implementing isolated experimental programs into a 
continuing, integrated new form of totul library service is not available yet, at either the federal, 
state, or local levels. 

There are a number of trends that will increasingly become a normal part of library opera- 
tions and service. It is easier to implement these trends and new concepts in small, specialized, 
and amply funded special libraries than It is in large, under-ftmded public libraries. 

There are nine areas in which innovation is taking place or is likely to take place within the 
next decade: technology, service to the disadvantaged, communications, inventory control, 
identity of user and nonuser, cooperative programs, new funding and staffing approaci^s, accept^ 
ance of an active role In the education process, and new media. 
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1, Technology 



Several major public librariei aru involved in mechuiii?:yd book ordering and budgeting 
proffams tied directly to book jobbers. A substantial number are participating in teletype net- 
works. Experiments have been undertaken using telefacsimile. Circulation systems have been 
coniputerized, using transaction system which retain and purge records using either card or tape 
systems. Very limited attenipts have been made in the area of information retrievaL 

With the rapidly developing state of technology, there will be an increasing number of 
opportunities to upgrade services. Many major public libraries are btrungling in areas where tliis 
technology can be of assistance. In the next two decades, many.aspects of ordering* cataloging, 
processing, circulation control, budgeting, personnel records, and record keeping will make ex^ 
tensive use of the computtfr. The library will not need its own computer facility, but facilities 
planning muse allow for consoles and sophisticated input as well as keypunch machines, 

2. Service to the Disadvantigid 

Recognition has been given to the problem of reaching out and extending service aggressively 
to individuals who becausi of lack of education, poverty, apathy, etc., do not view the library as 
being relevant to their needs. Many libraries are embarking on programs to reach the disadvan- 
taged, for example, that conducted by tlie Queeniboro Public Library. Public library service to 
the disadvantaged, the poor, the conflned, and inrimi, must make use of existing services and 
resources, must extend operations to bring materials and services to the user, must cooperate 
with community agencies and groups-coordinating their services with other library services* 

Services to the disadvantaged require: 

• Collection building in ethnic and nonwhite history, 

• A flexible service program* 

• Community participation in planning, 

• Staff participation in comnnmity affairs, 

• Participation by members of the community In the service pro- 
grams themselves, 

• Collection building in high interest, low vocabulary materials. 

• Use of audio-visual materials, paperbacks, etc,, and other now 
media, and . 

f A special approach to lost books and overdue fines. 
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3. Communication 



One of the most Importani problems that every major public library faces is that of extend- 
ing the strength of the central library's collcctionF '^rd servicQs to the branches. The intensity of 
this problem varies with Hie disparity of strenr . central h'brary and Individual bfanches 
and the difficulties encountered in traveling f . branch service areas to the main Hbrary, Various 
studies have shown that many patrons in a brancn service area will wait several days for service. 
In almost every survey encountered there Is a significant percentage who will not or cannot wait. 
Telefacsimile can have a substantial impact, particularly on reference service In tlie branches, it 
tends to open up the possibilities of the reference department at central acting in the capacity of 
both a wholesaler and a retailer. It will also upgrade the level of reference service offered at bran- 
ches. Closed circuit television and other developments In related fields are opening the possibility 
of extending their central services to the branches. 

There is the case of a city university whiclij lacking a record collectirju decided to use the 
record collection at the public library. Now both facilities share the sa^ie collection with service 
at the college offered through a tie-line to the public library. It would seem likely that a dial 
system in branches could tie them into a service offored from centraL Listening stations with 
head sets would be available at the branches. 

4. 1 nvintory 

One of the great lacks in offering cltywide service from multiple locations is that much of 
the total collection is invisible at most of the locations. Patrons of branches are exposed to the 
materials contained within the branch itself; the card catalog tends to refer only to the branch 
holdings, Interloan activity between a branch and central and among the branches is relatively 
limited. Better communication and technology can reduce the gap. At present^ most branches 
tend to be children oriented with the serious student^ the professional, and the businessman requir- 
ing any degree of specialization , or collections in depth, turning to the central library, In many 
cities a serious bottleneck has resulted, with a large segment of the population *'turned off." The 
exposini of the broad range of tlie collection to various outlets has been attempted In several ways; 

• The book catalog has been attempted with varying degrees of success. In a large 
collection with substantial additions and deletioni, updating and the cost involved are a serious 
consideration. Conversely^ the book catalog is able to be placed in many more locations* including 
user subscription to selected portions or supplements to the card catalog. 

• Cominitmiatton of the card catalog has been tried and in some cases accomplished^ 
not, to our knowledge, for a total collection of a major public library. The cost of Input has been 
prohibitive and time-consuming with libraries not certain in what fonii they would like to have 
output. Consoles require a degree of ^lOphlstlcatlon that would 'Hum out" a largo segment of the 
population. They can, of course, be i librarian*! or a student's tool since the luttur group lias 

been increasingly exposed to the use of consoles In schools. Essentially for public librarians at 
present, computerization would prrjvlde another means for providing a book catalog, with the added 
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benefit of providing a searching device lor a small segment of the uiars as well as the librarians. 
The development of COM^the prepuration of output from computers bypassing ll]£.hurd=(^nji, 
stage and printing directly from microfonii at speeds up to 90,000 characters per second-offers 
a different solution. This industry, svhich is in its infancy, has experienced breabthrouglis in 
the past few ycars-the most notable being drastic price reductions. In a situation where many 
copies are required for muny different locations, the first copy (tlid masterfiche) Is expensive, but 
additional copies are at the rate of pennies each. A higli^volume update, muhilocution situation 
could provide catalogs on site that would be small in size and easier for the public to use than the 
console, 

• The development of MARC ta/m should allow for the cost of input to be sharply 
reduced and locution Infbnnation logged against the data when the item is received, and deleted 
when withdrawn. An offshoot of this approach will be to utilize the LC catalog of printed cards 
on micronche (available from several sources) and use the computer to contain a location file 
which wii! relate to a frame number on the fiche. 

• TJie design of a new library building must provide flexibility for mafor dmnges 
in the form of the cwxl catalog. An the next decade it will be possible for libraries to develop the 
opportunity of turning away from the card catalog as it now exists, 

• There are indications that several librarians are using mall order service to good 
iidvantage. Catalogs are mailed to potential users and requests are filled by malL In our opinion, 
an aggressive library must develop new techniques for "merchandising,'* This relates in large mea- 
sure to the fbrni in whlch the inventory is held and how it is made available to the public. 

5, Identification of the Library Patron 

Most major public libraries have registration files that provide an address for the borrower 
for the sending of overdue notices and other library mail. For most m^or public libraries, the 
flies do not serve as a clue to reader background (except for juvenile/adult or resident information), 
interests, or frequency of use. In some of the mechanized circulation systemSi it is possible to 
record frequency of use and theoretically in some instances give an indication of what the reader 
tended to take out. However, some public libraries are just overcoming the problems of estab- 
llshing and operating a Union registnition file. 

With the advance of technology, it should be a relatively simple matter to maintain a user 
file giving up'tO'date infonnation as to location of borrowers within the city, type of borrower, 
and user interests. If the registration file is tied in with a mechanized circulation system, infor- 
mation can be had on usage. A problem with the tie-in is the lack of a circulation system that 
will provide a bouR information input without patron participation in the charging effort This 
logjam will be broken with a more extensive use of minicomputers and desk top input devices. 
The charge-out desk of the future will more closely resemble a shopping center charge^out oper- 
ation. The person manning the charge^out statloiT will create input with a key device* 
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6, Cooperative Programs 



Most independent cooperative programs tend to center around activities mch as centralized 
processing, collection building, interllbrary loan, and reciprocal borrowing prwilegos. In some 
situations, cooperative or ^derated systems have been established to provide a v/ide range of 
cooperative services. With the advent of state and federal funding^ there is a continuing thrust 
to blur geographic boundaries and extend, combine, and improve services. BARC is such a system 
and the network envisioned by the State Library Plan provides a framework for these cooperative 
practices to continue, 

7. New Funding and Staffing Approaches 

It will be necessary in many special cases to utilize nriLp;ofessional librarians and often 
individuals lacking degrees in certain kinds of library services. This approach will provide diverse 
skills and added relevance to library activities in unique neighborhood areas. A major public 
library must depend on funding from state and federal governments as well as local funding; in 
factj it has been suggested in some quarters that libraries should be funded entirely by the state, 
The relationship of school libraries to public Jibrarles Is beginning to be questioned. The American 
Library Association's position is that both are needed and that the cleavage point is between cur- 
riculum oriented and noncurriculum oriented materials. Many communities are beginning to talk 
about L single system integrating school and public libraries. There are few instances where this 
is in practice. 

Budgetary constraints and continuing worsening of the pliglit of the financial base of major 
cities will bring about more cooperation between these two agencies. Typically school libraries 
are weak in urban areas as compared with the public libraries, The emerging visibility and up- 
grading of school libraries, compared with their former status, has created a relationship problem. 

8. Acciptance of an Active Role in the Education Process 

Nonusers who lack motivation to use the library, or who lack the necessary reading skills, 
should be served by the library. This can take the form of cooperative reading classes and edu-' 
cational propams. A collection of audio-visual and higfi interest, low vocabulary materials to 
motivate marginal readers is an important responilbility of the public hbrary. There is evidence 
througliout the country that some libraries are movin| Into this kind of activity and there is every 
indication that this trend will continue. 

Tlie library should also take an active role in continuing education propams for adults 
througli cooperation with school and college programs. The use of systematic reading lists and 
programmed materials in conjunction with periodic availability of faculty from educational insti- 
tutions for advisory services, could achieve economies of scale In an area of increasing need. 
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9. Media 



I 



J 



AudiO'^visiuil matorials provide an armi of powili with which large public libnmus will soon 
have to cope. Progressive libruri^s are beginning to be known as centers of all mediu. ndnprint as 
well as print. School libraries and university libraries are ahead of public libraries in the eft ectivy 
use of audio-visual maierials. In gcneraU the buildings have not related to the integrution of non- 
book and book materiuls, and stuff have been heavily book oriented rather than inibrmation 
oriented. Audio-visual departments in most large public libraries have been held separate and 
have been lllm oriented, providing services to groups. 

It is rare when a public librury spends 20% of its budgoi tor nonbook material and most 
spend Well under 10%. Within live years, this will have changed radically and luture facilities 
must acconmiodate these changes. 

It will be some time before information retrieval can be conducted by libraries using com- 
puters on a large scale. Public library facilities should be planned for the strategic location of 
several consoles to take advantage of the future possibilities for connecting to information data 
banks. 
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ERIC 



TABLE C 



ESTIMATED COST OF DiVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVE 2A 



Basic building cost: 330,000 iq ft ® $3075 
Furnishingi and equipment: 35% of basic colt 
Dimolition and site preparation: 

a, Dernoliih existing building 
1 63,000 iq ft ©SB 

b. Demoliih ajcliiing building 
at 45 Hyde Street 
45,000 sq ft @S1,50 
Site woi k 

Total 

Contingencies: 10% of basic cost 

Subtotal 

Architectural and professional fees: 10% 
City adminiitrative ovirhead: 2J5% 

Total 



Ml 5,000 



70,000 
100,000 



January 1971 
January 1972* 
January 1973* 
January 1374* 



510,148,000 
3,550,000 



$ 1,081,000 
1.Q1B.QQQ 
$15,798,000 
S 1,580,000 
435.QQQ 
$17,813,000 
19,594,000 
21,554,000 
23,591,000 



* Assumed inflation rate of 10% per year. 
Sourcei John S. Bolles Associates, 
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T AS LED 



iSTIMATlD COST OF DiVELOPMENT ALTERNATIVi 2i 



Rimddil ixlsting Miin Library Building 

1, Alteritioni and refurbiihing; 

1 63,000 sq ft PSIO SI, 630,000 

2, Infiij courti: 

1 6,000 sq ft @ $35 560,000 

Subtotal $2,190,000 

3, ContingeneiBii 15% S 329,000 

4, infilled courts: furnishings and 

equipinent: 35% 767,000 

5, Newalevatofi: (2) 90,000 

Subtotal $3,376,000 

6, Ardhiteaturai and professionai 

fees: 10% 338,000 

7, Cltyadminiitritiveoverheadi 2,75% 93.000 

Total 



$ 3,807,000 



Conitruet New Addition (121,000 sq ft) 



Basic! building coit: S35/sq ft $4,236,000 

Furnishingi and equipment: 35% 1,482,000 

Demolition and site preparation 1 70,000 
Continganciii; 1 0% of basic 

building cost 424.000 

Subtotal $6,311,000 

Architectural and library 

consultant fees: 10% $ 631,000 
City administrative overhead; 2,7B% ^ 173.000 

Total 



S 7,115.000 



Estimated Total Development Cost 



January 1971 
January 1972* 
January 1973* 
January 1974* 



$10,922,000 
12,014,000 
13,218,000 

$14,526,000 



* Assumed inflation rate of 10% per year. 



Sourcei John Sollei Asiociates, 
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TABLi E 

ESTIIVIATED COST OF DEVtLOPlViENT ALTERNATIVI 3 



Item 

Remodel Existing Main Lihrary Building 

1 . Aiieratlons and rehabilitation 
163,000 sq ft ® S10 

2. Contingencies: 10% 

3. New elevators: (2) 

Subtotal 

4. Arahitectural and library 
consultant fees: 10% 

5. City administrative overhead: 2J5% 

Total 



Library Use 



S 1,630,000 
163,000 
90.000 

S 1,883,000 



188,000 
52.000 



Pubiie Parking 



Total Use 



S 2,123,000 



S 1,630,000 
163,000 
90.000 

S 1.883.000 



188,000 
52.000 

S 2,123.000 



Construct New Building 



I 
I 
I 



1 . Basic building cost; S30 JS/sq ft 

2. Furnishings and iqulpniint; 35% 

3. Contlngenciis; 10% 

4. Demolition and site preparation 

6. Pedestrian tunnel to BARTD station 

6. Pedestrian tunnel to existing library 

7. Redesign of ejciiting service ramp to 
Brooks Hall 

8. Relocate Department of City Planning 

Subtotal 

9. Arehitectural and professional fiis; 
10% 

10= City administrative overhead: 2.75% 



Total 



Total Cost, Alternative 3 

January 1971 
January 1972* 
January 1973* 
January 1974* 



$12,300,000 
4,300,000 
1,230,000 
75,000 
200,000 
110,000 

44,000 
51.000 

518,350,000 

$ 1,835,000 
505.000 

120,690,000 



$22,813,000 
25,094,000 
27,605,000 

130,341,000 



$4,615,000 

462,000 
25,000 



21,000 
24.000 

$5,147,000 



S 515,000 
140.000 

$1,802,000 



$5,802,000 
6,382,000 
7,020,000 

$7,717,000 



$16,915,000 
4^300,000 
1,092,000 
100,000 
200,000 
150,000 

65,000 
75.000 

$23,497,000 

$ 2,350,000 
645.000 

$26,492,000 



S28,61 5,000 
31,476,600 
34,624,000 

$38,058,000 



ERIC 



* Assumid inflation rate of 10% per year, 
Source: John S. iollei Associates, 
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